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THE LAST TOUCH. 


p° you never tire of the glint and glare, 
Of the faces that rise and fade and pass ? 
Or sometimes suddenly, unaware, 
Do you dream of the restful green of grass, 
And see the light’s first ripple break 


At the edge of the world for Summer’s sake ? 


Perhaps your life is a doubtful game 
With death for umpire and love for prize ; 
Perhaps the passion you cannot tame 
For ever lurks in your lips and eyes, 
And men who have seen your living heart 


Applaud the fire of your matchless art ! 


It is ill to be curious overmuch,— 
And you, you smile in your own sweet way. * * * 
There, over the eyebrows, just one touch,— 
So,—you are ready. Now, the play: 
Whether yours be folly’s or wisdom’s cup, 


The house is waiting, the curtain’s up. 


CHARLES KENNETT BURROW. 
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I. 
" \ RS. and Miss Danvers.” 

Mr. Hubert Buxton, standing at 
the office window of the hotel, glancing 
at the visitors’ book on the desk at his 
right, saw the names among the latest 
arrivals. They caught his eye. “ Pon- 
tresina” was stated to be the place from 
which they had lately come. 
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‘(THE GLASS DOOR OPENED TO ADMIT A LADY.” 


“Tt is the Danvers, for a fiver—Cecil’s 
Danvers.” 

Strolling from the office window, he 
took a letter—a frayed letter—from his 
pocket-book. It was post-marked “ Pon- 
tresina.” The signature was “ Cecil 
Buxton ”— it was from his brother. 


“Dear Hubert,” it ran, “you really 
must get something todo! Your request 
for what you call an ‘advance’ is absurd. 
So far from ‘advancing’ you anything I 
shall have to cut short the allowance 
I have been making you. I have met 
here a Mrs. and Miss Danvers. I have 
asked Miss Danvers to do me the 
honour to marry me. She has consented. 
When that event comes to pass—which 
will be very shortly—your allowance will 
recede to a vanishing point. That you 
will get something t+ do is, therefore, the 
advice of your affectionate brother, Cecil 
Buxton.” 

“Tt would be an odd coincidence,” 
reflected Hubert, “if that Miss Danvers 
is this Miss Danvers.” 

An idea occurred to his fertile—too 
fertile—brain. As the first glimmerings 
of the idea burst on him, Hubert smiled. 

In giving birth to Cecil and Hubert 
Buxton, Nature had been indulging in one 
of her freaks. They were twins—born 
within a few seconds of each other. 
Cecil came first. Hubert came, with all 
possible expedition, immediately after. 
Babies are proverbially alike. These 
babies were so much alike that, when they 
were undressed, no one ever pretended to 
be able to tell one from the other. The 
resemblance outlived babyhood. As the 
years went on, Cecil was always being 
taken for Hubert, Hubert for Cecil. The 
unfortunate part of the business was that 
the resemblance was merely superficial. 
Inside, they were altogether different. 
Cecil was solid and steady, while Hubert 
—well, at that particular moment he was 
quartered at that fashionable Bourne- 
mouth hotel, without money in his pocket 
with which to pay his hotel bill, and with 
nobody within reach from whom he could 
borrow a five-pound note. 

“Tf,” he told himself, “this Danvers is 
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that Danvers, I might make something out 
of that fatal likeness after all.” 

It would not be, by any means, the /irst 
time he had made something out of the 
“fatal likeness,” but on that, in this 
place, we need not dwell. He strolled 
along the corridor, the open letter in his 
hand, biting his nails and thinking over 
things as he went. As he approached 
the glass door which led into the grounds, 
it opened to admit a lady. At sight of 
him she stopped. 

“Cecil!” she exclaimed. 

Hubert looked at her. She was a 
magnificent woman, planned altogether 
on a magnificent scale, with a profusion 
of red-gold hair, and a pair of the biggest 
and brightest eyes Hubert, with all his 
wide experience, ever remembered to 
have seen. 

“Tt is the Danvers!” he inwardly 
decided. ‘“ What a oner!” 

But he was equal to the occasion. He 
generally was—more than equal. He 
held out his hand to her with a little 
sudden burst. 

“You!” he cried. 

The lady, however, did not immediately 
respond to his advances. On the con- 
trary, she put her hands behind her back. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure. I 
didn’t expect to see you here. I thought 
you were in Paris.” 

As a matter of fact, according to the 
most recent advices, Cecil was in Paris. 
But, of course, Hubert had nothing to do 
with that. 

“T only arrived last night. You—you 
don’t seem glad to see me ?” 

“Tt is rather I who should ask the 
question. Are you glad to see me ?” 

There was a dryness in her tone which 
grated on Hubert’s ears. 

“This is a case in which diplomacy is 
required. I wonder what there’s been 
between them.” Aloud he remarked, 
“Can you not forget and forgive ?” 

“Cecil, do you mean it?” She glanced 
behind her as if in sudden agitation. “I 


cannot stop now. Meet me in the garden 
after dinner.” 

She was gone before he even had a 
ghost of feeling his way. 


Ir. 


“CrcIL! Where are you? Here?” 

Hubert, who had been leaning against 
the wall, came out into the moonlight. 
The lady stood on the top of the steps. 
The moon shone full upon her. It lit up 
the glory of her red-gold hair. She was 
clad in full evening dress. Her little 
opera cloak, which had slipped off her 
shoulders, revealed, rather than concealed, 
her magnificent proportions. Hubert, 
eyeing her critically from below, told 
himself that she was certainly a “oner!” 

“T am afraid Iam late. I hope you 
haven’t been waiting long.” 

“Nothing to speak of. Just time 
enough to enjoy a cigar—and to dream 
of you.” 

“Cecil! Forshame! Isitdamp? I 
have only my thin shoes on.” 

She held one out in evidence. Hubert 
liked the look of it. 

“It is as dry as tinder; just the night 
for lovers.” 

“T really think itis.” She came down 
the steps. “How glorious!” Laying 
her hand upon his arm, she looked into 
his eyes with her big ones. “As you 
say, it is just the night for lovers.” 

They began to stroll. She spoke— 

“Tt seems strange, after all that has 
passed between us, that you and I should 
be walking here together.” 

“It does seem strange.” It certainly 
did. 

“‘ After all the hard things you have 
thought and said of me.” There was a 
pause. She looked down, speaking softly: 
“Call me by my pet name.” 

He slightly started. But he was not 
the sort of man to remain long at a loss. 
As he turned to her and answered, in his 
voice there was a ring of passionate inten- 
sity. 
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“ Tell me by what name to call you!” 

“Call me Angel ” 

“Angel! My angel of love! My 
angel of all good things!” 

“ Cecil!” 

Their lips met in a kiss. As they did 
so, he told himself that if she was Cecil's 
idea of an angel, she wasn’t his. But she 
was certainly a “oner.” He wondered if 
she had been christened “Angel” Danvers. 
What a weapon with which to chastise a 
wife ! 

“Cecil, let us understand each other. 
You are not trifling with me again ?” 

“Need you ask?” This time he was 
fairly startled. “I am afraid that after 
all which has passed between us, I need 


“You do mean to make me your wife?” 

“ Make you my wife? Good heavens! 
What do you suppose I mean?” 

“ Then you do not believe I cheated ?” 

“ Cheated !” 

“You don’t believe that man? You 
don’t believe the lies they said of me?” 

“ Never for one single instant.” 

His outspoken denial seemed to take 
her aback. 

“Then, if you didn’t believe it, why— 
but never mind! Cecil, it would be 
useless to pretend to you that I have been 
the best of women, but I swear that I 
will be a good wife to you until I die.” 

“ My own,” he murmured. To himself 
he said, “There seems to have been a 
good deal more romance about this little 
affair of Cecil’s than I supposed.” 

Her manner changed. 

“Let us talk of something else! Let 
us talk of you. Tell me of yourself, my 
love!” 

“Well,” said Hubert, the ever-ready, 
“for the moment I am in rather an awk- 
ward predicament.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“The fact is”—he looked her straight 
in the face, and never turned a hair—‘“ my 
remittances seem to have all gone wrong. 
I am landed here with empty pockets.” 
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She laughed. “Let me be your banker, 
will you ¢” 

“ With pleasure.” 

“T’m quite rich, for me. I’ve got a 
heap of money in my purse, if I can only 
find it.” She found it, after long seeking. 
“How much would you like—twenty 
pounds ?” 

“Thank you.” 

“Should I make it thirty ?” 
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‘¢*ogor,! WHERE ARE rou?’” 


“If you could make it thirty.” 

Some bank-notes changed hands. He 
thrust them into his waistcoat-pocket, 
telling himself that that was something 
on account at any rate. 

“Now, your remittances must make 
haste and come. Thirty pounds is noth- 
ing to you; it is adeal to me. Now J 
am destitute.” 

She held out her purse for him to see. 
It still contained a couple of bank-notes 
and some gold. 
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“[ suppose you couldn’t manage to 
spare the rest?” he said. 

“You greedy thing! I can scarcely 
believe you are the Cecil Buxton I used 
to know—he would never have con- 
descended to borrow thirty pounds from 
me. Do you know, it isn’t only that you 
are nicer, but, somehow, even your 
manner and your voice seem different.” 

“Do you think so?” They were stand- 
ing under the shadow of a tree. He 
leaned back against the tree. “By the 
way, I have been remiss. I ought to 
have inquired after your mother.” 

“My mother?” She started. 

“T see your names are bracketed in 
the visitors’ book together.” 

“Our names bracketed in the visitors’ 
book together! You are dreaming!” 

“IT saw them there—Mrs, and Miss 
Danvers.” 

“Mrs. and Miss 
what do you mean?” 

It was his turn to stare. Her manner 
had all at once become quite singular. 

“What do you mean? Isn’t your 
mother with you ?” 

“Cecil, are you making fun of me ?” 

Hubert felt that, in some way, he was 
putting his foot in it—though he did not 
quite see how. 

* Nothing is further from my thoughts 
than to make fun of you. But when I 
saw Mrs. Danvers’ name in the visitors’ 
book——” 

“ Whose name ?” 

“When I saw Mrs. and Miss Danvers 
there as large as life——” 

The lady moved a step away from him. 
All at once she became, as it were, a 
different woman entirely. 

“T see that you are the same man 
after all. Tire same Mr. Cecil Buxton. 
The same coll, calculating, sneering 
cynic. Only you bappen to have broken 
out in another place. I presume you 
have been having a little amusement at 
my expense on a novel plan of your own. 
But this time, my friend, you have gone 


Cecil ! 


Danvers ! 
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too far. You have asked me, in so many 
words, to be your wife—-I dare you to 
deny it! You have borrowed money— 
I dare you to deny that, too! I am not 
so unprotected as you may possibly ima- 
gine. I took the precaution to wire this 
morning for a friend. You will marry 
me, or we shall see!” 

The lady swept him a splendid curtsey, 
and—walked off. He was so taken aback 
by the sudden change in her deportment 
that he made not the slightest attempt 
to arrest her progress. He stared after 
her, in the moonlight, open-eyed’ and 
open-mouthed. 

“Well, she is a oner! I’ve done 
something, though I don’t know what. 
And I’ve done it somehow, though I 
don’t know how. Cecil ought to be 
grateful to me for ridding him of her. 
They’d never have been happy together, 
I'll stake my life on it. Hallo! Who's 
this? More adventures ! ” 

There was a rustling behind him. He 
turned. Someone came out of the shadow 
of the tree. It was a young girl. She 
was clad in a plain black silk dinner 
dress. A shawl was thrown over her 
shoulders. He could see that she had 
brown hair and pleasant features. She 
addressed to him a question which sur- 
prised him. 

“ Who is that woman ?” she asked. 

She pointed after the rapidly retreating 
“Angel” with a gesture which was 
He raised his hat. 

I don’t think I 


almost tragic. 
“IT beg your pardon ? 
have the pleasure—— ”’ 
She paid no attention to his words. 
“ Who is that woman?” she repeated. 
“Which woman ?” 
“ That woman ?” 
“ Really I—I think there’s some mis- 
take—— ” 
To his amazement she bwrst into a 
passion of tears. 
“Cecil, don’t speak to me like that— 
don’t! don’t! don’t !” 
Hubert stared. The 


young lady 
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dropped her hands from before her face. 
She looked at him with streaming eyes. 
“Who isthat woman? Tellme! I’ve 
been longing for your coming, thinking 
of all that I should say to you, wishing 
that the minutes were but seconds—and 
you've been here all the time! You must 
have come hours before you told me that 
your train was due. What is the mean- 


ing of it all ?” 
. 














‘‘ TE WAS TAKEN ABACK.” 


“That is precisely what I should like 
to know.” 

“T came out here that I might be 
alone before our meeting. I heard the 
sound of voices, and I thought that one 
of them was yours—I could not believe 
it. Listened. I heard you talking to 
that woman. I saw her kiss you. Oh, 
Cecil! Cecil! my heart is broken !” 

She tottered forward, all but falling 
into Hubert’s arms. .He tried to soothe 
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her. Sotto voce he told himself that Cecil 
had more romance in his nature than he 
had given him eredit for. His complica- 
tions in the feminine line appeared to be 
worthy of the farces at the Palais Royale. 
In the midst of her emotion, the young 
lady in his arms continued to address 
him. 

“Why—did you—tell me—you were 
coming—by one train—when—all the 
time—you must have meant—to come 
by another. I—have your letter here 

From the bosom of her dress sae drew 
an envelope. Hubert made » dash at it. 

“My letter? Vermit me for 
an instant !” 

With scant ceremony he took 
it from her hand. He glanced at 
the address—recognising Cecil's 
well-known writing. 

“ Miss—Miss Danvers! Are 
you—are you—Miss Danvers?” 

The girl shrunk from him. 
Her tears were dried. Her 
face grew white. “Cecil!” she 
exclaimed. 

“ Forgive me if my question seems 
a curious one, but—are you Miss 
Danvers ?” 

The girl shrunk away still more. 
Her face grew whiter. She spoke 
so faintly her words were scarcely 
audible. 

“Cecil! Give me back my letter, 
if you please!” 

He handed her back her en- 
velope. “Miss Danvers, I entreat 
you—— ” 

But the look of scorn which was on her 
face brought even Hubert to a standstill. 
As he hesitated, she “fixed him with her 
eyes.” He had seldom felt so uncom- 
fortable as he did just then. He seemed 
to feel himself growing smaller simply 
because of the scorn which was in her 
eyes. 

“Good evening, Mister Buxton.” 

She slightly inclined her head—and 
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was gone. Hubert stared after her dumb- 
founded. When he did recover the faculty 
of speech he hardly knew what use to 
make of it. 

“Well—lI’ve done it! If she’s Miss 
Danvers—who is Angel? Cecil will thank 
me for the treat which I’m preparing for 


him. I knew this fatal likeness would 
dog me to the grave. Why was I born 
a twin?” 


He strolled slowly toward the building. 
As he entered the hall, a lady was 
coming along the corridor. At sight of 
him she quickened her pace. She ad- 
vanced to him with outstretched hands. 
She was a lady of perhaps forty years of 
age. 

“Cecil!” she cried. 

Rat Hubert was not to be caught with 
salt. He had had enough, for the pre- 
sent, of Cecil and—of Cecil’s feminine 
friends. Ignoring her outstretched hands, 
he slightly raised his hat. 

“Pardon me, you have the advantage 
of me, Madam.” 

The lady seemed bewildered. She 
stared at him as if she could not believe 
her eyes and ears. The door through 
which Hubert had just entered from 
the grounds was re-opened at his back. 
A figure glided past him. It was the 
young girl from whom he had just parted 
—in not too cordial a manner. She went 
straight to the lady, slipping her arm 
through hers. 

*“ Mamma, Mr. Buxton has declined to 
acknowledge my acquaintance as he de- 
clined to acknowledge yours. I think I 
can give you a sufficient reason for his 
doing so, if you will come with me, dear 
mother.” 

“ Hetty !” murmured the elder woman, 
stil plainly at a loss, 

“Come!” said the girl. 
leaving Hubert to stare. 

“Well—I’ve gone one better! That's 
Mrs. Danvers, I presume, So I’ve con- 
trived to insult the mother and the 
daughter too. Cecil will shower blessings 


They went, 
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on my head. 
be?” 

As he was about to follow the ladies 
along the corridor, someone touched him 
on the arm. Turning, he saw that a 
stranger in a black frock coat stood at his 
side. 

“What were you saying to those 
ladies ?”’ this person asked. 

“What the deuce is that to do with 
you? And who the devil are you?” 

“Tt has this to do with me, that I am 
the manager of this hotel, and that it is 
sufficiently obvious that your presence is 
objectionable to those ladies. Moreover, 
under existing circumstances, it is objec- 
tionable to me. It is a rule of this hotel 
that accounts are paid weekly. You have 
been here more than three weeks, and 
your first week’s bill is yet unpaid. You 
have made sundry promises, but yon have 
not kept them. I don’t wish to have any 
unpleasantness with you, sir, but I regret 
that I am unable to accommodate you 
with a bed, in this hotel, to-night.” 

Hubert felt a trifle wild. He was 
capable of that feeling now and then. As 
they were advancing in one direction, two 
gentlemen, a tall and a short one, were 
advancing towards them in the other. 
They were coming to close quarters. 
Hubert was conscious that the manager’s 
outspoken observations could not be alto- 
gether inaudible to the approaching 
strangers. So he rode as high a horse as 
he conveniently could. 

“ As for your bill, I will see it hanged 
first. As for your insolence, I will report 
it to your employers. As for myself, I 
shall only be too glad to go at once.” 

One of the approaching strangers—the 
tall one—suddenly standing still, placed 
himself in front of Hubert in such a way 
as to bar his progress. With the finger 
tips of his right hand he tapped him lightly 
on the chest. 

“Not just at once, dear Buxton, not 
just at once. Not before you have said a 
few words to me.” 


Who can that Angel 
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«“ Nor me?” echoed the little one. 

“ But it does not matter. Perhaps you 
have a bad memory, my dear Buxton.” 
The big man’s 
manner was afi- 
able. He turned 
to the manager. 
“You must excuse 
us for one mo- 
ment, we have 


« And to me,” said the short man, who 
stood beside his taller companion. Hubert 
looked from one to the other. 
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was something about this little man 
which Hubert did not like at all. He was 
a short, wiry individual, with long, 
straight black hair, hollow, sallow, shaven 
cheeks, high projecting cheek-bones, and 
a pair of small black eyes, which he had a 
trick of screwing up until only the pupils 
could be seen. His personal attractions 
were not enhanced by a huge mole which 
occupied a conspicuous place in the 
middle of his left cheek. But if he liked 
the appearance of the small man little, 
it was not because he liked the appear- 
ance of the tall man more, This was a 
great hulking fellow, with sandy whiskers 
and moustache, and a manner which, in 
spite of its greasy insinuation, Hubert felt 
was distinctly threatening. 

“Is it really possible, Mr. Buxton, that 
I have had the misfortune to escape your 
memory ¢” 

“ And me?” 

Hubert glanced from one to the other. 
That the little man was a foreigner, pro- 
bably an Italian, he made up his mind at 
once. As to the nationality of the big 
man he was not so sure. He had had 
dealings with some strange people in his 
time, both at home and abroad. But he 
could not recollect encountering either of 
these gentlemen before. 

“Ido not remember having ever seen 
either of you.” 

“Oh, you do not remember?” The 
big man came a step nearer. “ You do 
not remember that pleasant evening in 
that little room at Nice ?” 

“You do not remember slapping my 
face?” quickly exclaimed the little 
man, suddenly slapping his own right 
cheek with startling vigour. 

“You do not remember accusing me of 
cheating you at cards ?” 

“ You do not remember placing an insult 
on me! on me! on me?” 

All at once, abandoning the process of 
manufacturing his cigarette, the little man 
came and placed himself in even uncom- 
fortable proximity to Hubert’s person. 
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‘* My friend, my cheek is burning to this 
very hour.” 

Hubert did not like the look of things 
at all. He was sure he had never seen 
these men before. 

“TI understand the position exactly. 
You are doing what people constantly are 
doing — you are mistaking me for my 
brother.” 

“‘Mistaking you for your brother? I 
am mistaking you for your brother ?” 

“ And me!” cried the little man, again 
saluting his owncheek smartly. “You liar!” 

The big man’s manner was insulting. 
Hubert felt he must resent it. 

“ How dare you i 

But the sentiment died down into his 
boots as the big man came at him with a 
sudden ferocity which seemed to cause 
the beating of his heart to cease. 

“How dareI! You dare to speak a 
wordtome. Liar! I will kill you where 
you stand.” 

“ As for me,” remarked the short man, 
affably, “I have this, and this.” From 
one recess in his clothing he took a revol- 
ver. From another, a long, glittering, and 

business-like, if elegant, knife. 

“All these years I have not been able 
to make up my mind if I will shoot you 
like a dog, or stick you like a pig—which 
you are.” 

“Gentlemen,” explained Hubert, with 
surprising mildness, “I assure you you 
are under a misapprehension. The like- 
ness between my brother and myself is so 
striking that our most intimate friends 





- mistake one for the other.” 


“ For whom, then, did my sister mistake 
you this morning and to-night ?” 

A light flashed upon Hubert’s brain. 
“You mean Angel ?” 

“You call her Angel! 
Angel !” 

“T hear,” observed the little man. 

“Tf you will allow me to explain !” 

The big man made a gesture of refusal. 
But the little man caught him by the arm. 
“ Let the liar speak,” he said. 


He calls her 
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The big man, acting on his friend’s 
advice, let the—that is, he let Hubert 
speak. Availing himself of the courte- 
ously offered permission, Hubert did his 
best to make things clear. 

“Tam not—asI would have told you 
before if you would 
have let me—I am 
not Cecil, but 
Hubert Buxton.” 
The big man made 
another gesture. 
Again the little man 
restrained him. 
“We are twins. All 
our lives it has been 
difficult to tell one 
from the other. Of 
recent years, I un- 
derstand, the re- 
semblance between 
us has grown even 
greater. But the 
likeness is only skin 
deep. Cecil is the 
elder by, I believe, 
about thirty seconds. 
He is a rich man, 
and Iam a poor man 
—bitterly poor.” 

The big man 
spoke. “And you 
dare to tell me that 
you have been 
making love to my 
sister under a false 
name? Very good, 
[ have killed a man 





for less. But I will 
not kill you—not 
yet Is your 





handwriting as 
much like your 
brother’sas youare?” 

“My fist is like Cecil’s.” 

“So! Sit down.” Hubert sat down. 
“Take that pen.” He took the pen. He 
dipped it in the ink. “ Write, ‘1 promise 
to marry dad 
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“ What’s the good of my promising to 
marry anyone? Don't I tell you that I’m 
without a sou with which to bless myself?” 

“ Write, my friend, what I dictate. ‘I 
promise to marry——’” Hubert wrote it 
—‘* Marian Philipson Peters . 





— 


*** ye. BUXTON HAS DECLINED TO ACKNOWLEDGE MY ACQUAINTANCE. 


“ And who the——something is Marian 
Philipson Peters ?” 

“ Marian Philipson Peters—Mrs. Philip- 
son Peters, is my sister.” 

It seemed to be a tolerably prosaic 
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paraphrase of “Angel.” Hubert, if the 
expression of his features could be trusted, 
appeared to think so. 

“And what possible advantage does 
your sister propose to derive from my 
promising, either in black and white or in 
any other way, to marry her? Does the 
lady propose to pay my debts, or to pro- 
vide me with an income ?” 

“ Attend to me, my friend—write what 
I dictate.” The big man laid his hand on 
Hubert’s shoulder with an amount of 
pressure which might mean much—or 
more! Hubert looked up. The pressure 
increased. ‘“ Write it.” 

The little man was standing on the 
other side of the unwilling scribe. He 
had his revolver in one hand, his knife 
in the other. “ Write it!” he said. 

Up went Hubert’s shoulders—he wrote 
it. The big man continued his dictation. 
“Within three months after date.’ ” 

“ What on earth——” 

“Write—‘ Within three months after 
date.’ ” 

“Oh, I'll write anything. I'll promise 
to marry her within three minutes—to 
oblige you.” 

The big man examined what Hubert 
had written. 

“Very like—very like indeed. So like 
Cecil Buxton’s handwriting that I plainly 
perceive, my friend, that you are the 
prince of all the liars. Now sign it.” He 
arrested Hubert’s hand. “Sign it—‘ Cecil 
Buxton.’ ” 

Hubert glanced up. He dropped his 
pen. “Now I see!” 

“Pick up that pen.” 

“With pleasure.” He picked it up. 

“Sign it—‘ Cecil Buxton.’ ” 

The big man spoke in a tone of voice 
which could not, truthfully, be described 
as friendly. 

“In other words—commit forgery.” 

The tall man turned to the short one. 

“ Eugene, who is to use your revolver ? 
Is it you or 1? I swear to you that if 
this scoundrel, this contemptible villain, 


does not make all the reparation to my 
sister that is in his miserable power, 
I will blow his brains out as he is sitting 
here.” 

The short man smiled—not pleasantly. 

“Leave to me, my friend, that »sacred 
duty—the sacred duty of being execu- 
tioner. I have long had a little grudge 
of my own against Mr. Cecil Buxton. I 
have one of those little insults te wipe out 
which can only be wiped out by—blood. 
I have not doubted all the time that this 
is Mr. Cecil Buxton. I doubt it still less 
now that I have seen him write.” 

“T swear to you 4 

The big man cut Hubert uncivilly 
short. He repeated his command. “Sign 
it—‘ Cecil Buxton.’ ” 

Hubert looked from one face to the 
other. He was conscious—painfully con- 
scious !—that, his was nota pleasant situa- 
tion. He saw murder on the short man’s 
face. He did not like the look of his 
revolver. He held it far too carelessly. 
That he was the sort of man who would 
entertain no kind of conscientious scruple 
against shooting him, to use his own 
words, like a dog, he felt quite certain: 

“Let me say one word ¢” he pleaded. 

The big man refused him even that 
grace. “Not one!” 

While Hubert hesitated, the pen 
between his fingers, there came a rapping 
at the door. 





Iv. 

THE cause of that rapping at the door 
was this. 

Cecil Buxton arrived by the train by 
which he had informed Miss Danvers, by 
letter, that he would arrive. Hastily 
seeing his luggage on to a cab, he drove 
off to the hotel. In the hall he encoun- 
tered a porter. 

The porter greeted him in rather a 
singular manner, scarcely as hotel porters 
are wont to greet arriving guests. 

“What! Back again!” Cecil stared, 
as, under the circumstances, any man 
would stare. “This won't do, you know. 
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I know all about it—you’ve been chucked. 
My orders is, not to let you into the place 
again.” 

“My good man,” said Cecil, fully 





‘¢ HUBERT GLANCED FROM ONE TO THE OTHER.” 


believing that what he said was true, 
* you're drunk.” 

Just then a lady came down the stair- 
case. He recognised her—recognised her 
well. He rushed towards her. 

“Hetty!” he cried. 

The lady gave a start, but not the sort 
of start he had reason, and good reason, to 
expect. She turned, she looked at him— 
with scornful eyes. She drew back, 
seeming to remove her very gown from 
any risk of personal contact. 

“T half expected to see you at the 
station. Hetty, what — what's the 
matter ?” 

The lady said nothing, but she looked 
at him—and she walked away, her head 
held very high in the air. 

“Now you've got to come out of this!” 
The porter who had followed him across 
the hall laid his hand upon his shoulder. 
Cecil swung round. And he not only 
swung round, but he swung the porter off, 
and that with a degree of vigour which 
possibly took that official by surprise. 





“ Remove your hand!” he cried. 

There was a moment's pause, and 
during that moment’s pause another lady 
came down the stairs. The bewildered 
Cecil rushed to 
her. 

“Mrs. Dan- 
vers, has every- 
body gone 
mad? What is 
the matter with 
Hetty?” There 
was no mis- 
take about it 
this time. ‘The 
lady was 580 
desirous tivat 
none of her 
garments 
should come 
into contact 
with Cecil that, 
the better to 
draw them 
away from him, she clutched her skirts 
with both her hands. She spoke— 

“ How dare you, sir, address youself to 
me?” She turned to the porter with an 
air of command. “Desire this person to 
stand out of my way.” 

And she swept off, Cecil staring at her 
like a man in a dream. 

“Well, sir?” Cecil turned. A 
decently-attired, and even gentlemanly, 
individual was standing at his side. 
“ Have you returned to pay your bill!” 

Cecil looked him up and down. In his 
appearance he noted no signs of insanity, 
nor of intoxication either. 

* Are you the manager of this estab- 
lishment ?” 

“You know very well that I am. 
Pray don’t let’s have any nonsense.” 

“Allow me to give you my card.” 
Cecil handed him his “ pasteboard.” “I 
left Paris last night. I have been travel- 
ling all day. I arrived five minutes ago 
in your hotel. What is the meaning of the 
treatment which has been accorded me ?” 
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The manager regarded him with a 
smile which scarcely came within the 
definition of a “ courteous smile.” 

“ You are certainly a character.” 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“Surely not much explanation is 
required. It is only a few minutes ago 
since I informed you that your presence 
in this establishment could no longer be 
permitted, and now you favour me with 
this amazing story.” 

Cecil started forward. A new 
light came into his eyes. 

“Has anyone been staying 
here resembling me ?” 

“So much resembling you 
that we shall be obliged if you 
will pay his bill, which lies, 
unpaid, vn the cashier's desk.” 

Cecil gave an exclamation—not of 
pleasure. 

“By Jove! It’s Hubert! I see it 
all! He has been up to some of his 
infernal tricks with Hetty and her 
mother! If he has!” He turned upon 
the manager, ‘“ Where is he?” 

The manager hesitated. 

“Where is who? Yow are standing 
here. When I last saw you, you were 
entering a private sitting-room with two 
gentlemen who happened to have a par- 
ticular desire for your society.” 

“ Where is this sitting-room ?” 

“T will show you if you really don’t 
know.” The manager led the way—still 
smiling. Cecil went after him. As they 
moved along a corridor, into which the 
manager turned, they came upon a lady 
who was standing outside one of the 
sitting-rooms, and who, not to put too 
fine a point on it, seemed listening at the 
door. Her back was turned towards 
them as they advanced. It was only 
when they were quite close to her that 
she seemed to become conscious of their 
approach. When she arrived at such a 
state of consciousness she sprang: up— 
she had been stooping a good deal’ for- 
ward before—and sprang round. She 


was in evening dress. A fine, tall, 
generously proportioned woman, with 









“*LAID HIS HAND 
ON HUBERT’S 
SHOULDER.” 





big bright eyes, and red-gold hair, she 
was Hubert’s “oner "—“ Angel.” As 
her glance fell upon Cecil she gave a 
start—a most melodramatic start—so 
melodramatic a start that she bumped 
herself, quite unintentionally, but with 
considerable force, against the wall. 

“You!” she exclaimed. 

Cecil, on his part, appeared to recognise 
the lady. 

“You!” he said—without any appear- 
ance of undue deference in his manner. 

His arrival on the scene seemed to 
have thrown the lady into a state of really 
curious agitation. She stood with her 
back against the wall, staring at him as 
if he were a ghost. She positively 
trembled. 

“ How—how did you get out?” she 
asked —speaking in a sort of gasp. 

“T was never in.” Cecil turned to 
the manager. “It’s a little complicated, 
but I think that I begin to understand 
the situation.” He turned to the lady. 
He pointed te the sitting-room, outside 
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which she was standing. ‘“ Who is in The big man still retained his grasp on 
there ?” Hubert’s shoulder. He tig) tened it. 
Angel did not answer. Leaning for- “Never mind who it is. Sign that 
ward, she rapped with her knuckles paper.” 
against the panel of the door. There was a voice without. “Open 
the door!” 


Hubert siip- 
ped from the 
man’s grasp. 
He sprang to 
his feet. He 
threw the pen 
from him on to 
the floor. “It’s 
Cecil! ” 

The two men 
looked at him. 
He looked at 
them. Again 
there was the 
voice without. 
“Open the 
door !” 

“It’s Cecil ! 
It’smy brother! 
Now you will 
see if I lied.” 

In Hubert’s 
manner there 
was positively 
something ap- 
proaching an 
air of triumph, 
The associates 
exchanged 
glances. The 
big man ad- 
dressed himself 
again to Hu- 
bert. 

“ Look here, 
my friend, you 
will sign that 





= paper.” 
“, LADY CAME DOWN THE STAIRCASE. 
He moved a 
be step forward. Hubert grasped the back 
WHEN there came that rapping at the of a chair. 
door, Hubert started back. “You touch me! By George! I'll 


“ Who’s that ?” he cried. smash you!” 
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The big man hesitated. Hubert seemed 
to have gained a sudden access of energy. 
He continued to address his companions 
in a strain which was distinctly not pacific. 
“You couple of cowardly curs! You get 





** LISTENING AT THE DOOR.”’ 


me into a room, you lock the door, you 
come at me, the pair of you, with a 
revolver and a knife, when you know that 
I haven’t got so much as a toothpick in 
my pocket! Why, you miserable brutes, 
I'll smash you both!” 

Hubert brandished the chair about his 
head. The big man still hesitated. The 
shorter gentleman addressed this inquiry 
to his friend, “Shall I shoot him? Shall 
I put six shots into his carcass—shall I ?” 

Hubert did not wait to hear the other's 
answer. Heturnedtothedoor. ‘Cecil! 
Cecil! break down the door. The brutes 
will murder me! Break down the door !” 

These words, uttered with the full force 
of Hubert’s lungs, seemed to create, as 
was not unnatural, some sensation with- 
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out. Several voices were heard speaking 
together. There was a loud knocking at 
the door. Someone said, evidently not 


Cecil, “Open the door immediately! I 
am the manager of the hotel! Open at 
once !” 

The associates looked at each other. 
The clamour without seemed to mean 
business. . Hubert had slipped from their 
control. If they were not careful their 
friendly little interview might be disagree- 
ably interrupted. The shorter man 
shrugged his shoulders right up to his 
ears, 

“What is the use? You had better 
open the door. What is the use of playing 
a- losing game too far?” Then, to 
Hubert, “ With you, my friend, I will 
settle some other time.” 

“And I,” chimed in the big man, play- 
ing the part of echo for once. 

“TI don’t care that,” Hubert snapped 





‘“* HUBERT 
BRANDISHED 
THE CHAIR.”’ 


his fingers in the air, “ for either, or both 
of you, you curs !” 

The comrades still hesitated—they 
probably resented the alteration in the 
young gentleman’s demeanour. But the 
clamour at the door continued. The big 
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man, doubtless perceiving that the position 
was becoming desperate, took the key out 
of his pocket. He unlocked the door. 
As he did so, his companion’s weapons 
disappeared into the hidden recess of his 
apparel. The moment the door was 
opened Hubert advanced. 

“Cecil! soit is you. Now, gentlemen, 
you will be able to see if I lied. These 
gentlemen, Cecil, are friends of yours, not 
of mine. J have never seen them before 
to-night. You appear to have offended 
them. They have been endeavouring to 
visit your offence on me. I cannot con- 
gratulate you on youracquaintance. That 
little scoundrel there, who appears to be 
an Italian bravo, has a knife in one 
pocket, and a revolver in the other. He 
would have murdered me if you had de- 
layed your appearance on the scene.” 

“Bah!” Again the little man’s 
shoulders went up to his ears. “It was 
but a little game.” 

“ And was this a little game ?” 

Hubert snatched up the paper, the 
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unsigned promise of marriage, from the 
table on which it was lying; he held it 
out in front of him. The big man, in his 
turn, snatched it from his grasp. He tore 
it into minute shreds. While Hubert 
still was staring, a lady advanced. It 
was Angel. 

“So, all the time you were amusing 
yourself at my expense. You are a 
charming person. Where are my thirty 
pounds ?” 

Hubert was not at all embarrassed. 
He twirled his moustache. 

“ Cecil, this lady appears to be a friend 
of yours. Where are her thirty pounds ?” 

Cecil stepped up to him. “ What con- 
founded tricks have you been up to?” 

Hubert’s air of injured innocence was, 
in its way, superb. 

“Cecil, this is too much; too much! 
In mistake for you I have been insulted, 
all but murdered, and all—” he turned to 
the assembled company—‘“and all, upon 
my word of honour, because I was so 
unfortunate as to have been born a twin.” 
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“7ES,” said Pryde, the elder of the two 
collaborators, “ people are rather 
prone to imagine that, because a thing 
looks easy when finished, it must have 
been easy to do, but I can assure you that, 
although our posters have been criticised 
by purchasers in an off-handed manner, 
as ‘simple as a child’s drawing,’ it has 
taken all the artistic knowledge which 
Nicholson and I have been able to gain 
to produce the results which you see.” 
Pryde had just ushered my friend X. 
and myself into a big double room, in 
which the artists design and construct 
their wonderful posters, and we were now 
pleasantly conversing on their past career, 
and learning how they became literally 
brothers of the brush. 


“ We are not brothers by blood, don’t 
you know,” said Nicholson to X., “bit 
Pryde is my brother-in-law, and as we 
decided to work together, and did not 
care to sign our work with our two names, 
we hit upon the idea of calling ourselves 
the brothers Beggarstaff.” 

“Why Beggarstaff?” I asked. “It is 
a good name, and in the form of a signa- 
ture it certainly adds to the beauty of 
your posters, but how did you get hold 
of it?” 

“Pryde and I came across it one day 
in an old stable, on a sack of fodder. It 
is a good, hearty; old English name, and 
it appealed to us; so we adopted it im- 
mediately.” 

At this point, X., who has a keen legal 
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intellect, male some pertinent inquiries on 
the question of copyright. He did not 
wish to frighten them, but trusted they 
had registered the name in the usual man- 
ner; and he began to tcl! a story atout a 
man who ; but I have had some 
experience of X.’s stories, and I lightly 
pressed my heel upon his toes, whereat he 
conveniently choked over some tea. With 
considerable skill, I turned the conversa- 
tion with an amiable demand for more 
cake. 

At the end of the room, lighted by an 








MR. JAMES PRYDE. 


intelligent arrangement of “floats,” as 
they are called on the stage, was exhibited 
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the large poster which the Beggarstaffs 
had just completed for Sir Augustus 
Harris’s Christmas pantomime, in which 
is depicted a yellow-haired Cinderella, 
turning her head and casting longing eyes 
on a red chariot, disappearing down a 
road lined with tall black columns. 

“How did you first come to work to- 
gether ?” inquired X. 

They seemed to find it difficult to 
answer this question. 

“T suppose,” I suggested, “that your 
views in art coincided greatly—to com 
mence with ?” 

“T don’t know,” said 
Pryde, with some hesitation. 
“It is very hard to relate, 
or even to trace the steps by 
which we grew together into 
our present style; as a matter 
of fact, our opinions on ar- 
tistic matters differed widely 
when we first became ac- 
quainted. Isn’t that so, kid ?” 
he added, looking towards 
Nicholson, the younger of 
the two, but the married 
man, and father. Pryde al- 
ways addresses Nicholson 
affectionately as “ kid.” 

“Indeed it is,” said his 
friend, adding frankly and 
amiably, “Iam afraid I had 
very much to learn at that 
time.” 

“Well, how do you ma- 
nage to work together, then?” 
asked X. “It would be in- 
teresting to know that. Does 
one of you supply the sub- 
stance, and the other the 
form? I have known that 
method to work excellently 
in collaboration,’ he said, 
looking me steadily in the 
face, so that I could not avoid 
his gaze. 

But no, their methods seem to be so 
dovetailed in from beginning to finish, 
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from the conception of an idea to its final 
expression, that we could learn nothing 
more exact as to their dif- 
ferences of feeling, than 
that Pryde generally uses 
a penknife to cut out the 
masses of coloured paper 
which form their original 
designs, while Nicholson 
employs a pair of scissors. 
Living intimately  to- 
gether in the same house 
for some years, and work- 
ing daily together on the 
same pictures, they are 
in such thorough ac- 
cord that, an idea once 
started, it seems to travel 
backwards and forwards, 
from one brain to the 
other, gradually picking 
up its character, until it 
reaches its final and per- 
fect form. Neither would 
confess to having a 
greater power of imagi- 
nation than the other, nor 
to possessing any quality, 
in a marked degree, 
which in the other was 
not equally noticeable. 

“One of us gets an 
idea,” said Pryde. “We 
talk it over, the other 
suggests an addition, the matter is re- 
considered, perhaps shelved away for 
months. Finally, we draw the design 
very roughly with charcoal, on big sheets 
of paper, and then place the lines and 
masses in their places on the ground- 
work, which is generally of ordinary 
brown paper.” 

Wewere much struck with this ingenious 
method of obtaining absolutely flat masses 
of strong colour, without the trouble of 
going through thefrequent paintings neces- 
sary to obtain the requisite fineness and 
density. 

“And how did you manage to select 
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poster work,” said X., “as a medium for 
expressing your artistic tendencies ¢” 


. N. P. NICHOLSON. 


The Beggarstaff Brothers looked at one 
another and smiled. 

“At any rate,” said Pryde, “we have 
a very satisfactory answer to that ques- 
tion. We are both intensely fond of 
painting, but one cannot always sell one’s 
pictures ; consequently, finding poster work 
remunerative, and seeing very great 
chances in it in England, we decided to 
adopt that.” 

“ It is a stony-hearted world,” mused X. 
‘‘T remember when I was in Paris, some 
years ago, I painted a Madonna and child 
—a beautiful picture—it was quite origi- 
nal, I assure you; but when it was 





PASTEL ON BROWN PAPER BY MR. JAMES PRYDE. 


finished I had the humiliation of seeing it 
on sale as a ‘ genuine coloured print,’ price, 
with frame, ten francs.” 

“Why did you not adopt black-and- 
white work,” I suggested, “as most 
painters do, when the mare doesn’t go 
fast enough ?” 

“ We had thought of that ; but, as you 
know, we have our own methods, and 
we can’t work in the more or less con- 
ventional style which the publishers 
demand.” 

“Then you did wisely,” I said, “in 
turning to the advertisers, who are always 
on the look out for something original 
and striking, and do not object to a 


design being artistic, if it has the two 
other necessary qualities.” 

“But they didn’t all receive us with 
open arms,” said Nicholson ; “some of them 


expressed their unfavourable opinions 
with extreme frankness. One gentleman, 
an editor, on whom we «called one day, 
just after he had lunched somewhat 
heartily, kindly went into details with 
us, and proceeded to measure from point 
to point on one of our designs with a yard 
rule, cNiticising freely as he went about 
his work. He warmed to his task, and 
his spirit chortled within him as he 
gaily and innocently pointed out the 
innumerable defects of our designs ; that 








STUDY IN BLACK AND RED BY MR. W. N. P. NICHOLSON. 
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is to say, all the things in which they 
differed from other posters. By nature, 
to which you can bear witness, we are of 
an extremely amiable and forgiving con- 
stitution, but when he finally looked over 
his shoulder and glanced on our irritated 
faces e 

“ Of course, I know nothing whatever 
about art,” he said. 

“No,” we agreed, grimly. 

“ Nothing whatever,” he added. 

“No, no ; certainly not!” we hastened 
to admit, whereat he desisted from his 
endeavours to explain his views, and 
invited us to shake hands, which invi- 
tation we were not constrained to 
accept. 

“ Name ?” I queried, briefly. 

But the Beggarstaff Brothers have bad 
memories. 

“Nor, I presume,” said X., lighting one 
of his excellent cigars, “ was that a unique 
case? The artistic temperament is not 
best suited to the advertising of its own 
productions.” 

“Quite so. Naturally, as we are ex- 
tremely careful in our compositions, we 
pay particular attention to their repro- 
duction. One of our earliest things, this 
design of a Chinaman, was mutilated by 
some idiotic imitation Chinese lettering, 
placed all round it to form a border ; of 
course, it threw the design completely 
out, and spoiled the poster altogether.” 

“That reminds me,” said I. “I have 
heard especial comment made on your 
lettering. In the ‘Harper’ poster it is 
half the design.” 

“Yes,” said Nicholson. ‘We have 
made a great study of it, and we draw 
and place it as carefully as any part of 
the design.” 

“Perhaps you will tell me,” I sug- 
gested, “‘ what you think of French poster 
designers ?” 

“One man we admire,” Pryde replied, 
quickly, “and that is Lautrec. He is one 
of the few artists who understand what a 
poster is and should be.” 





“And as to English and other de- 
signers ¢” said X. 

“We can hardly criticise them in a 
conversation like this,” they said. 

Above our heads was a huge collection 
of finished and unfinished designs, in 
large rolls, many of which they took 
down and opened up for our inspection ; 
among them the Becket design, the ori- 
ginal of the Hour poster, and an odd, 
powerful thing representing a galloping 
Roundhead. Some of their designs are 
here reproduced from original drawings, 
which they were good enough to make, 
to illustrate this interview. 

“There is one thing you mustn't 
forget to mention?” they said, “and 
that is the great help we have received 
from dear old Phil May, one of the 
kindast and best friends we have had 
throughout.” 

They then showed us a book-plate de- 
signed for Mr. May, and engraved on 
wood by Mr. Nicholson. It is worthy 
of note that in everything that these 
two artists touch, they are extremely 
original ; in their black-and-white work, 
their methods are either quite new or 
are novel applications of methods for- 
merly in vogue. I have shown some of 
Nicholson’s work to artist after artist, 
without coming across one who could tell 
the exact method of its drawing or repro- 
duction. 

“Tn our paintings, as you can see,” said 
Pryde, “ we work on quite dissimilar lines. 
This was very obvious in the joint show 
which we held not long since. I don't 
think either of us belongs to any par- 
ticular school ; Nicholson certainly does 
not ; but if I claimed any at all, it would 
be the Glasgow school, as Guthrie, Wal- 
ton, and a few others, were the first to 
notice and appreciate my work; and 
while I was staying at Edinburgh I 
received visits from many of them, who 
called to compliment me on the work 
which I was then exhibiting in the Royal 
Scottish Academy.” 
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To return to posters. The Beggarstafis 
showed us the original of the fine poster 
they did for Wills’s play, “Don Quix- 
ote”. This was purchased by Sir 
Henry Irving; but it has not yet been 
reproduced. It has not been Sir Henry 
Irving’s custom to advertise his plays by 
means of posters, but certainly if he were 
inclined to depart from his practice, he 
could have no better excuse than this 
powerful poster, representing a bare- 
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headed knight on horseback. It is as 
striking to the eye as any theatrical de- 
sign I have seen ; and it is as refined and 
artistic as it-is powerfal. 

“Here,” said the brothers, “is a por- 
trait of Her Gracious Majesty ; and they 
exhibited a fine design, in a quiet subdued 
style, of Her Majesty dressed in street 
costume, and wearing a quiet little bonnet. 

“ Ah,” said X., “that is something quite 
apart from the usual style of portrait— 


GIRL ON SOFA. POSTER—DESIGNED BY THE BROS. BEGGARSTAFF. 
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POSTER (THE PROPERTY OF SIR HENRY IRVING) DESIGNED BY THE BROS. BEGGARSTAFF. 


to which one ever loyal magazine has 
accustomed us—of the Queen fondling a 
royal baby, or sitting in uncomely splen- 
dour on a gorgeous archiepiscopal throne, 
studded with huge rubies, emeralds, sap- 
phires, and diamonds.” 

“ How do you like this ?” asked Pryde, 
producing another formidable brown paper 
roll, and displaying an excellent design of 
a girl ona sofa. Like all their work, it 
was sheer suggestion ; a young lady of a 
singularly graceful and delicate type of 
beauty, sits reading a book, on a couch 
powerfully striped in red and white. 
This design, which to the editor of the 





“Studio” is the Beggarstaffs’ best work, 
has been unjustly condemned as repre- 
senting a morbid, Frenchtype. As a 
matter of fact, the type and character are 
as thoroughly English as the Beggarstaffs 
themselves. 

Strange as their treatment of subjects 
is to British eyes, even the man in the 
street—resentful as he may be of the fact 
that they paint their characters flat, and 
not round, as he sees them—is held to 
stop, to throw back his head, and to ad- 
mit there is something wonderfully 
striking about the posters which are now 
becoming the rage. 
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POSTER FOR DRURY LANE PANTOMIME, 1895-6, 
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Tempora mutantur ! Picta et mu—c., 
&e. 

What more can we say of two young 
designers? A man who elects to devote 
his life:to an.art, unless he be as menda- 
cious and rascally as our ever-interesting 
and admirable Benvenuto Cellini, .or, as 
quarrelsome and eccentric as ‘Burrows, 
must be resolved to cause no strong 
excitement in the heart of the sensational 
interviewer, nor to impart that prickly, 
but not unpleasant feeling, to the scalp of 
the adventure-loving public... There ‘is-as 
much romance in an artist’s life as there 
is in that of a man of business. To make 
a good artist, provided the original 
character and tendency are present, as in 
very many they are, the hardest work 
and most careful study are necessary. 
When the Beggarstaffs are labouring on 
a design, they make no ado about work- 
ing night after night until the morning 
looks in at their windows, across the 
frozen fields, And so it must be with 
nearly all good artists. Though a man 
may not work unless he have the fit upon 
him, when the inspiration comes he must 
work till he drops. 

It was hard to discover, from their own 
admissions, the individual tastes and 
characters of the two artists; but it is 
easy to describe their personal tempera- 
Pryde, tall, 


ments and 


appearances, 
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good-natured, stoical ; Nicholson, nervous, 
anxious, and intensely sensitive. They 
form an excellently-sorted couple; like 
a tall Taffy (but one more able), and a 
little Billee (but one not priggish), they 
live and work together in as good com- 
radeship, and with as glose an affection, as 
Du Maurier’s ‘lovable painters in_ their 
Paris studio. 

I have hardly found time to describe 
their charming Uxbridge cottage, with its 
quaint, out-of-the-way staireases, impend- 
ing beams, and unsuspected foot-falis for 
the unwary. Let it be said that most 
artists’ studios are not as artistic as the 
outsider would expect; but the Beggar- 
staffs do not fail us here, the whole house 
is an artist’s home from the top to the 
bottom, and nothing else. 

On one of the walls, by-the-bye, Nichol- 
son showed us a most quaint and charming 
picture, which an affectionate father alone 
could devise ; a print of his little boy's 
pretty foot in lampblack on white paper, 
and hung in an honourable place. 

Before the rumbling old cab dragged 
us down long, dark, winding lanes back 
to the station, the four of us stood by the 
window, and raised our glasses in the air. 

“To the Brothers Beggarstaff,” said I, 
“ life and success.” 

“ Here’s to you,” said they. 
“ And here’s to you,” said X. 
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MARJORIE AND I. 


BY MISS BULAU. 


\ EADOWS reddened with blossoming clover, 
i A blue, enchanted sky— 
A girl in her bloom, and her mate and lover, 
_ Marjorie and I. 
I was her playfellow, dear as a brother, 
Love led us both unawares ; 
At nights our dreams were all of each other, 
And her name hallowed my prayers. 


We were both too young to know much of passion, 
Too simple for feint or lie ; 

We loved in a tender and childish fashion, 
Marjorie and I. 

We shared all things: the trifling sorrow, 
The momentary bliss— 

Each night in our hearts we longed for the morrow 
And perted with a kiss. 


My little sweetheart was a child all over— 
Whenever I came she smiled. 

(I hardly think you would know your lover, 
Now if we met, dear child !) 

Kisses in youth may bloom in plenty, 
The sweetest I've laid by—— 

Taken by me, in love and twenty, 
From you, fifteen and shy. 


We parted, she in the bushland’s glory, 
I in the city’s noise, 

Turned back a leaf of the simple story, 
Dreamt o’er its childish joys, 

Well, times have changed, and it costs us little 
To bid the past goodbye. 

Those early bonds, after all, were brittle, 
Marjorie’s changed, and [. 


Children’s simple and sweet existence 
Is less than nothing to you; 
It lies, like a dream, in twilight distance, 
And melts into the blue. 
You have soared away, my bird, above me, 
You sing on a higher bough ; 
You have grown much wiser, and ceased to love me, 
For we are not children now. 


You never dream of the surging heather,— 
O’er which the sunlight played— 

Of the paths o’ergrown we paced together, 
Of our long talks in the shade ; 
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And how, when tired, against my shoulder 
You used to lean your head— 

New Marjorie’s wiser—they say—and colder, 

But my little friend is dead. 






I have grown older, too, and dejected, 
Joy never comes my way. 

Life never gives what we expected— 
Dreams are not for the day. 

Work leaves me little time for sorrow, 
Yet when the day has died, 

I sit and dream she may come to-morrow, 

Marjorie, velvet-eyed, 










Till she threads the bye-ways of the city, 
To bring the songs of brooks, 

The sunshine of love, the solace of pity, 
To me—among my books. 

Her touch awakens slumbering pleasure, 
Low lights and leafy ways, 

Her voice recalls . . , . . I hear the measure 

And march of younger days. 











Anew they bloom, the snow-white flowers, 
We gathered, she and I, 

Ere we had knowledge of sleepless hours, 
Or the meaning of a sigh. 

She leans on my heart . . . . the golden glimmer, 
Is on her loosened hair— 

She talks with me till the room grows dimmer, 

And the lamps are lit in the square, 










She learns my life: the melancholy 
In which my song is set. 

The interludes of reckless folly 
Whose echo is: regret. 

And she, who has grown too wise to miss me, 
Who am not worthasigh..... 

She kisses me, as she used to kiss me, 

In the sweet years gone by. 









Dreams !—she never peeps in to cheer me, 
Troubles people my room ; 

Only in sleep her head droops near me, 
And my life bursts into bloom. 

I wish—God help me !—that all were over, 
And Heaven seemed as nigh 

As when we were children—deep in clover, 

Marjorie and I. 














THE DISAPPEARANCE OF MR. HIRAM ALLDRIDGE. 


BY LINCOLN 


IVE days had passed, and Mr. Hiram 
Alldridge was still missing: The 
utter absence of possible motive for a 
voluntary exile from his familar resorts 
had at first rendered it difficult for his 
friends and associates to regard his dis- 
appearance in a_ serious light. His 
brother members of Lloyd’s, who had 
long acknowledged him to be one of the 
shrewdest underwriters connected with 
the shipping world, were so late in realis- 
ing that the situation occasioned any ele- 
ment of real apprehension, that two days 
after his absence had first been canvassed, 
they were humorously underwriting the 
little underwriter, and speculating upon 


“INTERVIEWED BY THE DISTRACTED WIFE.” 


his safety. But when, on the third day, 
one of the wits of the exchange an- 
nounced, with a smiling assumption of a 
business air, that the rate on the overdue 
Hampstead line, the Hiram Alldridge, 
had gone up a couple of guineas, the 
joke fell very flatly. Those members 
who had been interviewed by the dis- 
tracted wife of the missing man, and 
those who had heard of the agony of 
her alarm, somehow failed to find any 


SPRINGFIELD. 


further matter for merriment in the 

mystery. 

Gradually, that very absence of con- 
ceivable motive for Mr. Alldridge’s dis- 
appearance upon his own volition, which 
had proved so reassuring until it became 
established that he had _ indubitably 
vanished, became the most disturbing 
element in the affair. It shut the door 
to the more comforting alternatives, and 
opened wide the entrance to those 
theories which were based either upon 
some forcible detention of Mr. Alldridge, 
or upon some calamity which had claimed 
him as its victim. 

The mystery became the talk of 
London. The newspapers 
devoted to the concoction of 
accountable theories all the 
ingenuity that the efforts of 
their respective staffs and 
the various suggestions of 
innumerable correspondents 
could bring to bear upon 
the problem. Although Mr. 
Alldridge was a man of con- 
siderable wealth, and had, 
only a few months earlier, 
added to his store the hand- 
some profits he had amassed 
by the daring business he 
had done in the insuring of 
the overdue Crescent liner 
Patagonia, there were ~ yet 
people who wrote to the 

papers to suggest that pecuniary troubles 

had driven him to suicide ; and, although 
he had been married only a few months, 
there were those who darkly hinted 

“ cherchez la femme.” That Mr. Alldridge 

had been kidnapped in order that he 

might be held to ransom; that he had 
been robbed and thrown lifeless into one 
of the Hampstead ponds; and that he 
had fallen into the Thames while waiting 
in the dusk for a penny steamboat— 
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these were a few of the other suggestions 
which found their way into the papers 
under the heading “Letters to the 
Editor.” There was evidence forthcom- 
ing, too, in support of all of these theories, 
evidence which was all so contradictory 
that it confounded the confusion. A 
number of cabmen came forward to say 
that they were able, by the description 
of Mr. Alldridge which the police had 
circulated, to identify him as the gentle- 
man they had driven on the day of his 
disappearance. But when New Scotland 
Yard compared the respective narratives 
of this cloud of witnesses, it was found 
that at times which more or less syn- 
chronised, Mr. Alldridge was driving to 
Euston with a fair lady, to Waterloo 
with a dark lady, to the Docks with a 
gentleman, to London Bridge alone, and 
to half a dozen other places, under cir- 
cumstances which could not be made tc 
coincide, and in divergent directions. 
Then there were other people equally 
confident it was Mr. Alldridge whom they 
had seen jumping off Hungerford Bridge 
and the pier at Pimlico; while others 
had heard screams on Hampstead Heath, 
in Hyde Park, and on the Albert Em- 
bankment, the voice being unmistakably 
recognised in each case as that of Mr. 
Hiram Alldridge. Presuming _ that, 
among all this inconsistent information, 
the true individual who had last seen 
Mr. Alldridge had contributed his state- 
ment, the police had failed to obtain any 
assistance therefrom, for it was utterly 
impossible to sift the genuine clue from 
the misleading stories. By the time that 
the extensive dragging operations which 
were put in hand had been completed, 
each piece of water being drawn blank, 
and when each possible clue had been 
hunted until it ended in a cul-de-sac, 
practically the only fact which had been 
rescued from the ocean of surmise was 
this, that Mr. Hiram Alldridge left home 
the preceding Saturday to go to Lloyd’s 
as usual, that he spent the morning on 


‘Change in the customary way, and that 
from two o'clock on that day until the 
preseat Thursday afternoon he had not 
been seen by family, friends, associates, 
or anybody else in the world who was 
ready to acknowledge the fact. He had 
dropped out of existence, without leaving 
any more trace than does the light of a 
match blown out by the wind. 

“Hallo! back at last!” said the 
editor of the Herald, as Alec Yorke 
entered his room. “ Didn’t you get my 
telegram ?” 

“Not till two days late, because I had 
gone on to Amsterdam. I took the 
first boat, upon finding your message at 
the hotel when I got back to Antwerp.” 


“ CHERCHEZ LA FEMME.” 


“ Well, have you read about the All- 
dridge mystery ¢” 

“T saw a reference to it in to-day’s 
paper,” rejoined Yorke, “while coming 

















‘( EXTENSIVE DRAGGING OPERATIONS.”’ 
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up in the train, and I was personally 
interested in it, because Alldridge was an 
acquaintance of my own.” 

“Indeed! Well, you had better read 
the case up in the files, and see if you 
can do anything in the matter, eh ?” 





‘*MR. WOLVERTON WOULD SEE MR. YORKE.”’ 


Yorke was occupied with the files for 
a quarter of an hour, and then returned 
with some notes jotted upon a few loose 
slips of copy-paper. “I’ve got an idea,” 
he remarked, “ but it’s little more than 
guess-work. I must make several calls 
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in the City, and then it is just possible I 
shall be in a position to drive direct to 
the man who has caused Alldridge to 
vanish. But I’m afraid it is playing up 
my good fortune too recklessly to really 
hope to bring it off.” 

There was nothing, at all events, in the 
City calls which damped Yorke’s ardour. 
It was in cheery tones that he told his 
cabman to drive to Dulwich. Pulling up 
at one of the large houses in the College 
Road, Yorke sent in his card to Mr. 
Freeland, and was shown into that 
gentleman’s presence. Five minutes 
later, looking flushed and sheepish, poor 
Yorke hurried back down the path. He 
had endeavoured to “ bluff” Mr. Freeland 
into an admission of knowledge concern- 
ing Mr. Alldridge’s whereabouts, and had 
convinced himself that Mr. Freeland had 
never heard of the man until he read in 
the papers of his disappearance. 

Referring for a moment to his notes, 
Yorke next gave his cabman an address 
on Brixton Hill. 

Yes, Mr. Wolverton would see Mr. 
Yorke if he would walk in, said the 
maid, who had taken his card in. 

“T represent the Herald, Mr. Wolver- 
ton,” said Yorke, “and I have come to 
interview you about Mr. Hiram All- 
dridge.”’ 

“Come, that’s kind of you,” replied 
Mr. Wolverton, “but why should you 
want to interview me?” 

Yorke noticed that there was banter in 
his tone, and an absence from his voice ° 
of any such agitation as might have been 
expected from a guilty man suddenly 
confronted with contingent exposure. 
But there was also in his manner a 
marked absence of anything like ade- 
quate surprise upon the hypothesis of 
the man’s ignorance of any private know- 
ledge concerning this Alldridge mystery. 

“Come, why should you wish to 
interview me of all men?” repeated Mr. 
Wolverton. 

“ Well, sir,” answered Yorke, “if you 


? 
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suggest an exchange of confidences, I 
shall be pleased to tell you how I came 
to know what I know, but as I started 
interviewing you before you commenced 
to examine me, I would suggest that you 
should talk first.” 

Mr. Wolverton pulled his moustache 
meditatively for a few moments, laughed 
a little sardonically, and then said: “Sit 
down, Mr. Yorke. I'll tell you my story. 
You are a few hours in advance of the 
time at which I had arranged with myself 
to bring Mr. Alldridge back to life, but 
I'll resurrect him for your benefit. Idon’t 
mind making that little concession. I 
am not a revengeful man, and I won't 
keep him immured quite as long as he 
deserves. I doubt that I’m too relenting, 
too tender-hearted. But I always was a 
fool in that way.” 

Yorke scrutinised the face of his vis-d-vis 
for any trace of that magnaminity which 
Mr. Wolverton reproached himself for 
harbouring, but rapidly came to the con- 
clusion that the man was upbraiding him- 
self unjustly. There was no more mercy 
in his hard features than there is in the 
wppearance of a great machine dripping 
with the blood of an attendant it has 
caught and crushed. 

“Between four and five months ago,” 
resumed Mr. Wolverton, “I had occasion 
to go over to New York, and I went by 
the Crescent line—what the deuce was 
the name of her—pish—the—the ——” 

“The Patagonia?” prompted Yorke. 

“ Yes, the Patagonia. The entire story 
centres round that vessel, and I go and 
forget her name. But how did you 
know.?” 

“T promised, if you remember, that I 
would not interrupt you or force my 
confidences upon you until you had 
finished.” 

“Oh, yes. Iagreed-to talk first. Well, 
we had been four days at sea when the 
chief engineer, Mr. Charlton, informed the 
captain that he suspected that all was 
not right with the propeller shaft. 


There were several stoppages of ‘the 
engines for testing, and at last we stopped 
altogether. The vessel drifted before a 
north north-westerly gale, rolling un- 
pleasantly all the time in the trough of a 
heavy sea. There was some alarm among 
the passengers at first, but Captain 





** ROLLING UNPLEASANTLY.”’ 


Palmer posted at the head of the main 
companion way a notice that there was a 
flaw in the shaft which the engineer and 
his staff were engaged in repairing. It 
would take, perhaps, a couple of days, but 
there Was no sort of occasion for uneasi- 
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ness. The boat was steadied. with her 
head to the wind, by-means of sea anchors 
and the stay-sails, the three black balls 
which had been run up were replaced by 
the three red lights as night fell, and we 
all sat up discussing the matter pretty late 
before turning in. 

“In the morning, it gradually got 
about that the 
repairing oper- 
ations would 
take consider- 
ably longer 
than the en- 
gineer had ori- 
ginally caleu- 
lated. There 
had been a 
spice of ad- 
venture about 
the matter 


which some of 
the passengers 


had found 
rather exhila- 
rating at first. 
It had quite re- 
conciled them 
to the mishap 
when they 
found no dan- 
ger attached to 
it; but I must 
say I could not 
share that 
feeling. The 
others, too, 
soon began to 
get terribly 
bored by the 
dreariness of 
the situation. 
It was bitterly 
cold, and there was a big sea running. 
The waves broke over the bow, flooding 
the forecastle deck, and before long it was 
covered with a surface of ice which would 
have made good: skating.  Icicles hung 
from the yards, and we looked like a 


‘‘ BULLIED THE CAPTAIN.’’ 
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vessel in.an Arctic expedition. Two days 
passed, and instead of the repairs being 
finished, we were informed that not only 
was there a flaw between the strengthen- 
ing collars’ of the shaft, but that some of 
the stay-plates and plummer-blocks were 
smashed. We began to get a pretty bad- 
tempered lot of people on that boat. By 
that time we 
had drifted out 
of the track of 
passing steam- 
ers, and it was 
depressing to 
contemplate 
the distress of 
friends onshore 
upon the non- 
arrival of the 
boat. When at 
last we were 
spoken by 
another vessel, 
some of the 
passengers beg- 
ged the captain 
to signal her to 
tow us, and | 
remember how 
annoyed we got 
when the cap- 
tain thought he 
knew better 
than we what 
should be done, 
and declined 
the suggestion. 
We held an in- 
dignation meet- 
ing in the 
smoking-room, 
but a sarcastic 
minority would 
not let us have that small consolation 
without ridiculing our utterances. We 
moved a resolution, but were ‘promptly 
reminded that that would not move the 
boat. Towards the end of the third day, 
we made a fresh start. We had not gone 












delayed while further repairs were 
executed. We bullied the captain to 
such an extent that I wondered he did 
not put us in irons, and we _ plainly 
suggested that he was prepared to let us 
all go to the bottom purely out of a desire 
to save involving his company in towage 
expenses. At last we found ourselves 
going again, and there were no more 
stoppages before we got to Sandy Hook. 
But the engineer, who claimed to have 
performed little short of a miracle in his 
repairs, said he would not be responsible 
for the consequences if we went a fraction 
over half speed, and we had to craw] the 
remaining seven hundred miles or more at 
a beggarly eight or nine knots an hour. 
We had been more than five days overdue 
before we landed. That is why Mr. 
Hiram Alldridge has been missing now 
for five days.” 

“T begin to form my own conclusions 
upon the causes which produced this 
effect, Mr. Wolverton, but should like 
to have the episode continued in your 
own words.” 

“When I got back to London, after a 
couple of months’ stay in the States, I 
happened to hear certain remarks about 
the pile Mr. Hiram Alldridge had made 
out of the breakdown of the Patagonia. 
He had, it appeared, up to the last 
moment been prepared to accept insur- 
ance premiums upon scales at which no 
other underwriter would look at them, 
both as regards the volume of business 
and the rate of the premium. When 
other underwriters put up the rate to 
three guineas, Mr. Alldridge ‘was well 
content with a lower figure; and when, 
the vessel having been overdue several 
days, the rate went up to thirty guineas, 
Mr. Alldridge was again modestly offer- 
ing to underwrite at an easier rate. The 
fact that he netted, according to rumour, 
about £50,000, suggested that he stood 
to lose something like half a million of 
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ten miles before one of the temporary 
bolts broke, and once more we were 
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money if the vessel were lost. The man 
was either mad in the recklessness of his 
speculation, or was not speculating at all, 
but betting upon a certainty. Exactly 
how or when my suspicions arose I can- 
not remember, but I got myself ‘intro- 
duced to ‘this underwriting gentleman, 
and cultivated him assiduously. By 
degrees his business caution broke down 





“I LURED HIM TO MY WINE VAULTS.” 


before the pride he feels over his villainy, 
and in return for reminiscences of sharp 
practices of my own, which I invented by 
the volume, he confided to me that which 
I had long suspected, that he had bribed 
the engineer to break down the machinery 
and make the boat overdue, while he 
gambled on its safety. Whether the 
captain was in the plot I could not 
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gather, but he left no doubt in my mind 
that the manipulation of the whole affair 
was managed by the industrious Charlton. 
It was on the morning of last Saturday 
that I at last extracted the information 
for which I had angled so patiently. The 
revelation, expected so long, came a little 
suddenly at the moment. My rage pre- 
vented me from taking time to consider 
my revenge. You know, perhaps, that I 
am a wine merchant ?” 





“I GAVE A TEN-POUND NoTR.”’ 


“Yes. LIobtained your City address 
at the same time that I got this Brixton 
Hill address,” 

“Well, I had bean reading overnight 
Edgar A. Poe’s story, The Cask of Amon. 
tillado, and that suggested to me a 
means whereby I could secure my under- 
writer, and keep him prisoner for just 
exactly as long a time as he delayed 
me on that boat. I lured him to my 
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wine-vaults, and locked him in. I ex- 
plained my object to him, and after a 
little chafing he has resigned himself to 
his punishment fairly well. He was a 
little indignant when I looked at him 
yesterday through the aperture I had 
made in the door for the purpose 
of passing in his food, for, confound 
me, if I did not forget his previous 
day's meals. But how did you learn 
of my responsibility for his disappear- 
ance ?” 

“Well, Mr. Wolverton, it was largely 
bluff. I had, months ago, half suspected, 
from the boasting little remarks and nods 
of our mutual friend, Mr. Alldridge, 
that there was some conspiracy of that 
sort about the Patagonia. I thought at 
the time that, unless he was careful, our 
little underwriter would let the matter 
get to the ears of one of the passengers, 
and then, I thought, there would be 
trouble. I recalled this reflection when 
I heard of Alldridge’s disappearance. I 
wondered whether the two matters 
had any connection, and, having no other 
clue, I determined to work upon this one. 
I secured a list of the Patagonia’s passen- 
gers—published in the papers at the time 
of the anxiety about the vessel—and got 
Mr. Alldridge’s solicitors to give me the 
names of all the people who had been 
seen with Mr. Alldridge, or who had 
called at his office for a month preceding 
his disappearance. Checking those names 
against the passenger list, I found that 
Freeland, Wolverton, and Johnson were 
names which appeared in both lists—of 
acquaintances and passengers. Any one 
of the three might be the avenging pas- 
senger who had occurred to me as the 
god out of the machine in this mystery. 
There was nothing to do but to try all 
three. Johnson being a familiar name, 
and therefore not affording so striking a 
coincidence as the other two, I left him 
for my last call. I went first to Mr. 


Freeland, and must have firmly convinced 
him that I was mad, for he, I found, knew 
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nothing of Alldridge. Then I came up 
here, and must congratulate you, I sup- 
pose, at all events, upon the completeness 
of your revenge.” 

“That’s where you're wrong,” said 
Wolverton. “I shall always be miser- 


? 
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able yet when I think of that villainous 
engineer. They got up a subscription 
for him on the boat, in recognition of 
his marvellous feat in repairing the 
shaft, and I gave towards it a ten-pound 
note!” 


MY LOVE FOR THEE. 


The love whose thoughts far swifter fly 
Than sea birds through the spray ; 

The love that craves with stifled sigh 
A dear voice far away ; 

Whose longing memories strive to trace 
Each smile of vanished glee ; 

And soars sublime through time and space— 
That is my love for thee. 


The wistful love that clings and clings 
Like some forsaken child ; 

The trustful love that sings and sings 
With echoes weird and wild ; 

That whispers in the lonely night 
Of what can never be, 

From eyes a-gleam with tearful light— 
That is my love for thee. 


The love that hath no part of bliss 
And only breathes in pain, 

And yet whose pang I would not miss 
For all the stars contain ; 

That broke my heart in days gone by, 
And wrecked my life for me, 


The hopeless love that ne’er can dlie— 
That is my love for thee. 


SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 





WHEN 


WE WERE IN JAPAN. 


BY DOUGLAS SLADEN. 


NEGISHI ROOFS. 


HEN we were in Japan, in the 
days before the war, the English- 
man, to the entire coolie or servant class, 
was a supérior being, a giant in weight 
and stature, a Dives who could give what 
was to them a fortune without feeling it, 
and often did give such a fortune to some 
pretty little mousmee to whom he had 
become attached. When he was not 
violent (which means when he was not of 
the nautical persuasion and intoxicated) 
he was, I think, popular with the poor 
Japanese, who had no thought beyond 
how to prolong life along the lines of 
least resistance. They did not fear death, 
or value life, though they slaved to main- 
tain it unless rendered intolerable by dis- 
grace. They were content to redeem the 
long struggle against hunger, cold, and 
heat by an occasional holiday at a theatre 
or a temple fair, or a pilgrimage to see 
some famous garden in full blossom. 
To them, crushed by ages of Samurai 
domination, the pride and patronising air 


of the English came naturally ; but to the 
people of Samurai birth, whether engaged 
in the task of governing the country with 
Oriental despotism disguised under West- 
ern forms, or acquiring knowledge and a 
chance of starvation at the University, it 


was a sore subject. For the English 
were the rock in front of a Treaty 
Revision which should take the Japanese 
out of the position of coddled savages 
and recognise them as a grown-up nation 
capable of managing their own household, 
decently, and in order. What England, 
responsible for half the European residents 
and the bulk of the foreign commerce in 
Japan, elected to do must be followed, 
sooner or later, by Germany and the 
United States and other powers in a 
smaller degree concerned. The Japanese 
nobles, except an enlightened member 
here and there, kept themselves in rigor- 
ous seclusion from foreigners. 

We spent, it is true, a great deal of our 
time in the comfortable Club Hotel at 
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Yokohama. When you have once crossed 
the Theatre Street in Yokohama, there 
are fascinating curio shops of the true 
native pattern, really not curio shops at 
all, but general dealers, where Europeans 
never go. The curio shopping scene 
in my Japanese Marriage is laid 
there. And just outside Yokohama 
there are exquisite little villages like 
Negishi, with wonderful steep-pitched 
(Fig. 1) thatched roofs, surrounded by 
tiny cornfields, whose harvests are 
carried on the backs of human beings. 
But we always felt that our home in 
Japan was at Tokyo, in the native inn 
called by the English the Tokyo Hotel, 
and by the Japanese simply Yadoya—the 
hotel. When we first went there, it 


could only take in about twenty Euro- 
pean visitors; but while we were there 
they sawed off one end of the hotel from 
right to left and top to bottom, and added 
an extension twice or thrice the size. In 
the days before the extension we were 


often the only Europeans in the hotel, 
and desperately spoilt by the entire 
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staff of waiters, who loved us for our 
enthusiasm in learning the life of the 
humble Japanese. We were always 
wandering about the streets where one 
could see most of it, and buying the little 
articles of constant domestic use in poor 
households, where there were no marks 
of the cloven foot of Western civilisation. 

Yadoya had a highly picturesque 
environment. It was right opposite a 
fine black timber specimen of a Daimio’s 
Yashiki, the Yashiki being a kind of a 
barrack in which the Daimio’s little army 
of feudal retainers had lived, with a 
mansion in the centre occupied by the 
Daimio himself. And only a few yards 
off, across a sunny wind-swept, much- 
frequented square, was one of the princi- 
pal gateways of the Castle: of Tokyo, 
within whose outer wall the hotel stood. 
I suppose there is nothing like the Castle 
of Tokyo except the royal cities in 
Bangkok and Pekin. It has miles and 
miles of deep moats and gigantic ramparts 
dispersed in two ring walls, one a good 


deal inside the other, round the royal 
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palace, which occupies the site of the 
Castle of the Tokugawa Shoguns. The 
gateways of the outer walls are never 
closed nowadays, the drawbridges across 
the outer moat never raised; indeed, 
the outer moat is invaded by barges 
from the network of canals 
which make Tokyo almost 
another Venice. The walls 
are many feet high, and 
a good many feet thick 
at the bottom, They are 
battered, to use a technical 
expression, like the bow of 
an ironclad—that is, they 
slope inwards towards the 
top with a considerable con- 
cave. This is how fortifica- ° 
tions, the only considerable 
works in masonry which 
have come down from the old 
Japan, have escaped the 
national calamity — earth- 
quakes. Some idea of their 
age and size may be formed 
from the fact that large and 
ancient specimens of the 
grotesque Japanese fir tree 
are often to be seen growing 
on the tops of the Tokyo 
ramparts, In some of the 
moats, especially the wide, 
deep-sunk moats round the 
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inner rampart, there are huge swarms 
of wild waterfowl in winter, and tangles 
of lotus with white or pink blossoms 
in summer, The furniture and decora- 
tion of the Mikado’s palace were ex- 
amined and, I believe, remodelled by 
Mr. Liberty, when he was in Japan, and 
to show the secrecy maintained by ‘the 
Japanese Court circles towards foreigners, 
I may mention that the First Secretary 
of the English Legation had never been 
allowed to go over the private portions of 
the palace until he accompanied Mr. 
Liberty. 

Our food was European, of a kind, 
often served with funny little Japanese 
mistakes, and life was a perpetual indoors 
picnic varied by the nightly risk of a con- 
flagration. Winter nights in Tokyo are 
bitterly cold, and as the Japanese them- 
selves never attempt to get warm beyond 
the tips of their fingers, they have to fall 
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back on foreign appliances to heat rooms 
for foreigners. In the Tokyo hotel we 


had small cylindrical American stoves 


with, thin. iron chimneys, which made 
their-escape through a hole at the top of 
the wall always large enough to admit 
daylight, and sometimes large enough to 
shew a star-or two at night. The heating 
capacity of these stoves was so small 
thatafter the sun went down the only 
way) to’ keep the. room warm was to 
heat the stove and half the chimney 
red lot, and we took particular care 
to call the “ boys” and make them do this 
afresh the moment before we went to bed, 

Tokyo (the capital of Japan) is, except 
in, ‘the. vicinity of the Court and the 
University, absolutely Japanese. If you 
avoid these. districts, you may walk for 
hours: and miles without even seeing a 
European or a Japanese- in a complete 
European. dress, though the. fashion of 
introducing: a white bowler hat three 
sizes too large, or a Sairey Gamp umbrella, 
or yellow boots supposed to be made on 
the European model, into an otherwise 
native costume, is common enough. 

The newspaper offices are very much 


in evidence, and the newspaper boys 
a picturesque feature of Tokyo. The boys 
(Fig. 3) wear brilliant tunics, for the most 
part blue, with red and white patterns 
on them, and go about ringing a bell, as 
is often done in rural towns in France. 
You hardly ever see. anyone going in or 
coming out of a Japanese newspaper 
office—though many of them are quite 
influential, and managed with great enter- 
prise. What visits they have are domi- 
ciliary visits from the police to suppress 
an edition or arrest the prison-editor. 
In, Japanese newspaper offices the person 
who takes'the responsibility is not a man 
of much authority, or of great impor- 
tance to the working of the paper. Such 
a man could ill be spared for a year in 
jail. It is said that the nominal editor, 
who takes the responsibility, and goes 
to prison, is only on a kind of half-pay 
when he is not on duty—in prison. 
Outside the Castle, Tokyo consists of 
Wide, interminable streets of small houses, 
which are mostly shops, or hovering on 
the verge of it. There are endless 
hog’s-backed bridges, with neat balus- 
trades ; of famous temples and tea-houses 
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not a few; and three delightful parks 
round the chief temples, these at Ueno, 
Shiba, and Asakusa. The last is the most 
popular. Its fuirs are the best attended, 
and its shows the most ambitious. It has, 
moreover, in its neighbourhood two no- 
torious institutions, the Yoshiwaua, the 
enclosed quarter of the gay women, and 
the Ekoin Temple, where twice a year the 
wrestling championships are decided. 
The story of their establishment is his- 
torical and curious. A couple of cen- 
turies ago this part of Tokyo was devas- 
tated by the most terrible of Tokyo's 
awful fires. A hundred thousand and 
more perished in the conflagration, among 
them, of course, many entire families. 
For them no prayers could be said by the 
priests, because there was no one to pay 
for the prayers. The Japanese of that 
day -were shocked out of their wits at 


the prospect. So they founded The 
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Temple of the Helpless, on the scene 
of the disaster, and organised an annual 
procession of certain notable gods. They 
still have such processions. Every year 
Inari, the Rice-Goddess, is carried on a 
magnificent car, borne on the shoulders 
of a hundred men, from her chief temple 
at Kyoto to visit the Sun-Goddess in the 
holy temples of Isé, the Mecca of Japan. 
The Ekoin procession, of course, attracted 
an immense concourse of people, whose 
offerings were devoted to prayers for the 
dead who had left no kin. The wrestlers 
soon found that nowhere could they be 
certain of such audiences as at these 
Ekoin pilgrimages. They arranged 


their matches simultaneously, and in the 
progress of years, as peuple came to think 
more of wrestling and less of their an- 
cient gods, the wrestling became the chief 
attraction, and I am not sure that this 
procession is continued any longer. 


PREPARING TO SILOOT THE RAPIDS 
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Japanese wrestling has been described 


too often. The principal feature of the 
wrestlers, who are altogether taller and 
bigger men than the average Japanese, 
and still dress their hair in the ancient 
way, is their enormous obesity, weight 
being considered of the first importance. 
They wrestle naked, except for narrow 
strips of dark blue silk between their legs 
and round their waists, which take the 
place of the fig-leaf of statuary. The 
matches are wrestled in a sort of open-air 
theatre, on a raised stage, under a silken 
canopy. The wrestlers (Fig. 4) crouch 
like frogs, until the umpire, wearing the 
ancient ceremonial dress, gives the signal 
with a peculiar fan, when they spring at 
each other, and try to effect a decisive 
grip. This they do over and over again 
without result, till one is caught napping, 
or both fling caution to the winds, when 
there is usually a short, sharp tussle, end- 


ing in one being “ downed,” or flung out 
of the ring. The audience of thousands 
squat on their heels, and shower money 
or hats at a popular winner, the hats 
being afterwards redeemed in coin. To 
a Japanese, a wrestling match is the most 
exciting thing in the world. 

To the good Japanomaniac there is no 
city like Kyoto, where the mikados of 
Japan have lived as idols, if they can be 
said to have lived at all, for seven hun- 
dred years. It is the most typical of all 
the great cities of Japan, one admirable 
native inn, Yaamis, on the hill above the 
city — Maruyama — swallowing all the 
foreigners when they are not sight-seeing. 
There are more famous temples at Kyoto 
than in all the rest of Japan put together, 
though hardly any of them are within the 
city itself except the vast head temples of 
the two rival Hongwanji sects, which 
loom up like mountains out of the low 
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compact city of three hundred thousand 
souls cooped into a plain surrounded by a 
horseshoe of hills. 

When we were at Kyoto, the interest of 
foreigners was much diverted from the 
ordinary sights. They left off going to 


great. temples and the exquisite Chinese 
gardens of monasteries, like that of the 


Silver Pavilion (Fig. 5), where the 
hero, Yoshimsa, and his retainer, So-Ami, 
and the monk,. Shuko, made the solemn 
tea ceremony—ancestor of afternoon tea 
~—the fashion ; to its tiny ateliers where 
noted artists produce the world-famous 
silks and creamy faience of Kyoto, to the 
street of the wrestlers and jugglers and 
dioramas, and the great Lake Biwa with 
its underground canal. They were all at 
the Miyako-Dori—the cherry blossom 
ballet—or shooting the rapids of the 
Katsura-gawa, which commence in the 
fine glen given in Fig. 6. English 
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royalty preferred these to the Palace of the 
Mikados and the royal treasure house of a 
thousand years at Nara, and English 
royalty, of course, set the fashion. One 
of the boats in which the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught shot these dan- 
gerous rapids is shown in the picture. 
They are about forty feet long, with 
square but very much overhanging bows 
made of very thin, tough, pliable planks, 
which give instead of breaking when they 
strike a rock. They are guided by three 
of the Japanese gondola oars (yulo), and 
have a poleman with a stout bamboo in 
the bows, and often in the stern as 
well, to keep the boats off the rocks. The 
wild swirl of the rapids and the pliable 
bottom, give the funniest see-saw feeling 
all the time you are shooting the rapids, 
which at intervals become regular cataracts 
with ugly black rocks sticking out of them 
as sharp as needles, Both the Duke of 
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Connaught, and Prince George of Wales 
before him, thought shooting these rapids 
the most enjoyable thing in Japan. 

Iam afraid that Nikko, of which the 
Japanese say that he who has not seen 
Nikko must not use the word beautiful, 
was rather a strain on the royal party. 
We were there directly after them and 
learned that, besides having to live up to 
old gold lacquer and traditions all day 
long, they had to do without bread, the 
worthy Japanese who runs the Nikko 
Hotel having his Europeanisation only 
skin deep, -When we were at Nikko, 
it was like fairyland. The woods on the 
mountain-side round the Golden Shrines, 
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which represent the zenith of Buddhist 
art, were in all their Spring glory— 
wherever there was a clearing of forest 
there were thickets of scarlet azaleas—the 
woods by the river bank were almost im- 
penetrable with the lianas of wistaria— 
wistaria in blossom; the camelia trecs 
—the gay single scarlet camelias—were 
in blossom ; and there was the excitement 
of swishing at brilliant snakes, any quan- 
tity of them, quite harmless. Twoof the 
illustrations refer to these golden shrines 
which are on the outside mostly of a bright 
scarlet. Fig. 7 gives a flagged causeway 
with a mossy balustrade of ancient 
masonry leading under an avenue of cry pt- 
omerias to the 
last home of 
Iyeyasu, the 
greatest of the 
rulers of 
Japan. From 
the temple 
gates this ave- 
nue is carried 
thirty miles 
across the 
plains to Utso- 
nomiya. It_ 
was planted 
nearly three 
hundred years 
ago, when his 
body was 
brought to 
Nikko. Fig. 
8, the Gate 
of the Two 
Kings, is the 
outer gate of 
the mortuary 
shrine of his 
grandson 
Iyemitsu. 
These two 
unhappy mon- 
archs gener- 
ally have a 
wire network 














in iront of them through which the 
Japanese spit chewed paper. If the 
paper hits and sticks it means great 
prosperity. (Fig. 9.) The gateway known 
us Yo-meimon is one of the masterpieces 
among the exteriors of the temples. It 
is of white and gold, adorned with price- 
less carvings. One of its pillars, the 
“ evil-averting ” column, was 
erected upside down lest the 
envy of the gods should be 
excited by such perfection in 
human handiwork. Round 
at the back of it are some 
finely coloured panel carvings, 
remarkable as showing the 
influence of Dutch art on 
Japanese (Fig. 10). In two 
of the faces this is very 
marked. In the  seven- 
teenth century, when this 
highly interesting carving 
was made, the Dutch had 
already established their fac- 
tory (trading establishment) 
just outside Nagasaki. There 
are several of these carvings. 

But, of course, the most 
notable thing about these in- 
imitable temples, the finest 
wooden buildings the world 
possesses, is the glorious gold 
lacquer of the interiors of the 
temples of lIyeyasu and 
Iyemitsu. Fig. 11 shows 
only how richly incrusted is 
the gold of the lacquer. It 
cannot convey the exquisite 
grain, which is nowhere ex- 
celled. In the two principal 
temples there is chamber after 
chamber of this lacquer. 

The last illustration gives the great 
stone image of Jizo Sama, hewn out of 
the rock on the way across the mountains 
from Hakoné to Myanoshita. The height 
of the great image, carved with such an air 
of life, is about thirty feet. If Nikko 
is incomparable to anything in Japan in 
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art, so is the Hakoné Lake in nature. 
For from the very edge of this blue moun- 
tain tarn rises the world’s most peerless 
mountain, Fujiyama, with shoulders which 
curve like inverted palm leaves, and wear 
a mantle of eternal snow. 

When we were in Japan, people could 
still think of Fujiyama and its immortal 


THE COLOSSAL JIZO AT HAKONE, 


grace, and of the perishable monuments 
of art and religion preserved intact through 
so many centuries. -Will the Japan, 
which has graduated in the war with 
China, turn its back on its gracious heri- 
tage like an Oxford man when he takes 
his B.A. and goes into business ? 





“CANINE AND SUBLIME.” 
A CHAT WITH MR. LOUIS WAIN. 


BY ROY 


COMPTON. 


BENDIGO LODGE, WESTGATE. 


WISH to remark, by way of preface, 

that this is an upside-down inter- 
view. By rights it should have begun 
with Mr. Louis Wain and finished at his 
cats’ tails; but when I reached aristo- 
cratic Westgate, a few days ago, and 
found myself in the cosy drawing-foom 
of Bendigo Lodge, replying to the kindly 
welcome of Mr. Wain’s mother and bright- 
eyed sisters, I learned that Mr. Wain 
himself was still in London, and the 
hour of his return was a matter of con- 
jecture. 

“T think, most probably, he will come 
down by the last train, go on to Margate, 
and run in from there.” 

“ Run in,” I remarked, surprisedly. 

Mrs. Wain smiled. “ Yes, he generally 
does so when he has had a laborious 
week; he finds the exercise does him 


So you must make yourself quite 
at home till he comes.” 

It would be difficult, indeed, to single 
out a more pleasant method of passing a 
couple of days than in Mr. Wain’s cheery 


good. 


household at Bendigo Lodge. All the 
circle are so talented that, as Mrs. Wain 
naively remarks, “ They have no time to 
be fashionable.” She herself is the em- 
bodiment of kindness, with which is 
mingled.a knowledge (practical) of the 
world, which has formed the nucleus of 
her son’s success; it is to her he owes 
his artistic genius. Few churches or 
cathedrals in England but have some 
beautiful specimen. of her work as a 
designer, for in that art she excels, and 
some of the finest Turkey carpets are 
woven from designs executed in the little 
triangular room through the windows of 
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which you catch a splendid glimpse of 
blue sea. 

Whilst Mrs. Wain has been chatting, 
she has drawn a basket-chair up to the 


fire, and it is in the ruddy glow of the 
blazing logs that I am introduced to 
“ Peter the Great,” or “Good old Peter,” 
as his master affectionately calls him. He 
is a black and white cat, once distinctly 
handsome, but the wear and tear of a 
public life have left their mark. He is of 
most amiable disposition and undoubted 
sagacity, and during his thirteen years of 
life has slowly, but surely, built up a name 
for the popular artist, who is willing to 
admit that it was the study of “ Peter,” 
and the portrayal of his antics, that first 
brought him public success and favour. 
Now the old cat dozes over the fire in 
peace—his every want attended to, his 
every wish gratified—a king amongst 
cats. I wonder as 
I gaze at him, 
with his eyes half- 
closed and his two 
fore- paws ex- 
tended for warmth 
through the bars 
of the fender, if he 
realises that he 
has done more 
good than most 
human beings 
who are endowed not only with sense but 
brains; if in the firelight he sees the faces 
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of many a suffering little child whose 
hours of pain have been shortened by the 
recital of his tricks and the pictures of 
himself arranged in white cravat, dancing 
at a cat’s tea-party, or gaily disporting 
himself upon a“‘see-saw.” I feel inclined to 
wake him up and whisper how, one cold 
winter’s night, I met a party of five little 
children, hatless and bootless, hurrying 
along from an East-end slum, and en- 
couragingly saying to the youngest, who 
was crying from cold and hunger, “ Come 
along, we'll get there soon.” I followed 
them some distance down the lighted 
street, till they paused in front of a 
barber’s shop, and I heard their voices 
change into a shout of merriment, for in 
the window was a crumpled Christmas 
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supplement, and Peter, in a frolicsome 
mood, was represented entertaining at a 
large cat’s tea party. Hunger, cold, and 
misery were all dispelled. Who would 
not be a cat of Louis Wain’s, capable of 
creating ten minutes’ sunshine in a childish 
heart # 

By the side of Peter sat “Bigit,” a 
sleek, orange-coloured Siamese cat, with 
a strong penchant for poaching, which is 
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gradually being eradicated under Peter’s 
judicial eye. 

A beautiful long-haired tabby, Leo, 
condescended to walk round me with 
stately grace, and it struck me how curi- 
ously dignified all the versatile artist's 
models were. They impressed you 


personally with the fact that they were 
not common cats. You might admire 
them, but any attempt at familiarity on 
your part would be instantly resented. 
Minna, another model, is a little French 
cat, a veritable La Parisienne, not only 


in appearance but in morals. And the 
circle closes with Rag-tag and Bob-tail, 
two dogs who have already won favour- 
able criticism from the public. 

The lunch-bell is ringing on the follow- 
ing day when Mr. Louis Wain himself 
appears. Agile and erect in figure, he is 
too true an artist to have professional 
affectations or conceits, and his manner is 
singularly unassuming and simple. It is 
over the walnuts I ask him to tell me a 
little about his career. 

“I seriously started my artistic life at 
nineteen, after some years’ training at the 
West London schools. Before that time 
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I worked spasmodically at music, author- 
ship, and chemistry. Finally art pre- 
vailed. My mother tells me that from 
my childhood I had always a great appre- 
ciation for colouring, and used to amuse 
myself for hours grouping shaded leaves. 
My school life 
was dilatory ; 
sometimes I 
would play 
truant for three 
months at a 
time, and my 
father would 
be unaware of 
the fact, till he 
received a long 
letter from the 
schoolmaster 
on the duty of 
parents, at 
which he would 
be greatiy sur- 
prised, until 
half-way through the letter he learnt :— 
‘Your son has not been near school 
for three months !’” 
“ And your object in staying away ?” 
“ A curious one. I was intensely fond 
of reading American Indian stories. The 
sagacity of the race, and their wonderful 
sight and keenness in following trails, 
all appealed strongly to my imagination. 
I used to wander in the parks study- 


ing nature, and visited all the docks and 
museums. I consider that my boyish 








fancy did much towards my future 
artistic life, for it taught me to use my 
powers of observation, and to concentrate 
my. mind on the details of -nature 
which I should otherwise never have 
noticed.” 

“But at first cats were not your 
forte 1” 

“No; but I have always been in- 
tensely fond of dumb animals. At first, 
like most men, I found 
it uphill work, and I 
had difficulty in obtain- 
ing a footing. I started 
by making sketches for 
The Sporting and Dra- 
matic News at agricul- 
tural shows ail over the 
country, and got a keen 
insight into rural life. 

It was Peter who first 
suggested to my mind 
my fanciful cat creations. 
I sat watching his antics 
one evening, and I did a small study of 
kittens, which was accepted by the 
Lady's Pictorial. . Then I trained Peter 
like a child, and he became my principal 
model, and the pioncer of my success. 
He has helped to wipe out, once and 
‘or all, the contempt in which the cat 
has been held in this country, and raised 


its status from the questionable care and 
affection of the old maid to a real and 
permanent place in the home. I have 


myself found, as the result of many years 
of inquiry and study, that all people who 
keep cats, and are in the habit of nursing 
them, do not suffer from those petty 
little ailments which all flesh is heir to, 


viz., nervous complaints of a minor sort. 
Hysteria and rheumatism, too, are un- 
known, and all lovers 
of ‘pussy’ are of the 
sweetest temperament. 
When a student at home, 
I have often myself felt 
the benefit, after a long 
spell of mental effort, of 
my cats sitting across 
my shoulders, or of half- 
an-hour’s chat with my 
pet, ‘Peter.’ Our English 
cats are slowly but 
surely developing into 
stronger types, which 
have very little affinity with the 
uncertain and unstable creature of the 
tiles. and chimney-pots. With careful 
breeding the lank body and the long 
nose. disappear, the face becomes con- 
densed, as it were, into a series of circles, 
the expression develops artiessness, and 
the general temperament of the animal 
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is one of loving conceit. A marvellous 
change has also come about in the quality 
of both long and short-haired varieties, 
since the National Cat Club has taken 
such a strong hold 
on the publicfancy.” 
“And your first 
big success, I re- 
member, was the 
double- page of 
‘Cats’ in the Iilus- 
trated London News?” 
“Yes. I sug- 
gested the idea to 
Sir William Ingram, 
to whose kindly 
interest I owe the 
foundation of my 
success. He, in the 
first instance, had 
encouraged me 
greatly by taking 
some of my sketches 
which showed pro- 
mise but were not 


sufficiently good to 

I worked upon the 
picture eleven days, and it contained one 
hundred and fifty cats with varying 
expressions,” 


reproduce. 
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“ And then the t.de turned ?” 
“Yes, It caught the public fancy, and 
I have since had orders from all parts of 
the world.” 
“ And your aver- 
mmm =e work ?” 
fata ‘‘TIs fourteen 
hese) hours a day, but 
the moment I feel 
[-am not doing 
justice to my sub- 
ject, I lay aside my 
brush, and write a 
humorous story, or 
study chemistry.” 
“And how do 
you manage to ac- 
cumulate so many 
humorous ideas ?” 
“[ am always 
taking notes when 
engaged upon one 
sketch. I am also 
planning my next 
subject. Cats are 
not my only speci- 
ality; birds afford really a greater scope 
for expression and variety of ideas. Here 
is an owl,” Mr. Wain remarks, handing me 
asketch. ‘He was one of my models, and 
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a most jealous individual. There wasa 
stuffed owl in the room he lived in for 
which he entertained a desperate hatred, 
and one day he attacked and scratched it 
to pieces. The result was that he. died 
suddenly from arsenical poisoning. I will 
fetch you some of my note-books and you 
can judge for yourself of the variety of 
black-and-white work that I undertake.” 

Mr. Wain reappears with an armful of 
note-books, and a block and a pencil on 
which he promises to make me a special 
sketch of a cat for the benefit of “THE 
IpLER.” It is marvellous to note with 
what rapidity and ease he works. 

“And do you think there is any future 
for the black-and-white man ?” I ask, as I 
watch him work. 


“Yes, a brilliant one. At the present 


moment he is his own enemy, for his ten- 
dency is to work in a groove instead of 
entering into the spirit of the age, and 


being sensitive to all its crazes, advance- 
ments, prejudices, and teachings. Per- 
sonally, | work for every paper in turn, 
for I find from experience that if you 
work for one editor you get one class of 
ideas, and if you constantly change, you 
avoid degeneracy. A man should never 
allow his fancy to run away with his 
judgment. His sketches should be the 
result of accurate insight into and appre- 
ciation of the variety of characters he has 
to please; he should be a very mirror held 
up to the nature amongst which he 
moves. 

“The prices given for black-and-white 
to-day compare very favourably with that 
of the last ten years, for then a drawing 
had to be accurately finished in every 
detail before being accepted.” 

Whilst Mr. Wain is talking, the cats’ 
ghosts have appeared, and I leave in 
their good company. 
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BY W. 
7 1)° you mean to tell me,” I asked 

the Station-master, “that you 
really believe that a train has a ghost, 
and that ghostly trains run over actual 


he 


railways at night ?” 
“Tf you were a railroad man,” replied 


my friend, “ you'd see the foolishness of 


2? Do I believe 
You might as well ask 
me if I believed in Pullman cars. Why, 
railroad that 
are liable to be met with 
any night. I don't that 
they are common, but I do say that there 


asking such a question 
in ghost trains ? 
knows 


man 


man! every 


ghost trains 
almost say 
are lots of men who have seen ’em, and 
have just as much reason for believing 
in em as they have for believing in any 
regular train.’ 

“Have you yourself ever seen a ghost 
train ?* I asked. 

The Station-master chewed his cigar 
for a moment in silence, and then said : 
“Seeing as it’s you that asks me, I'll 
tell you something that I haven't told 
any man for more than ten years, unless 
he happened to be an experienced rail- 
road man. You see, I got tired of having 
people doubt my word, and insinuate 
that I was a lunatic, or had been drinks 
ing too much whisky. You'll perhaps 
think the same, but what I’m going to 
tell you is a cold fact, and there ain’t a 
bit of lying, poetry, political 
argufying, or any of those sort of imagina- 
tive things about it. 

“You know the road from 
Tiberius Centre? It’s pretty 
traight line, but when I first came into 
shese parts, the trains used to run from 
here to Tiberius. Centre by a mighty 
roundabout way. The line, as it was ori- 
ginally laid out, ran in a sort of semi- 
circle, taking in half-a-dozen small towns 
north-west of this place. After a 
the company surveyed the new line, 


or or 


here to 
near a 


lying 
while 
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and bored the big tunnel through the 
Blue Eagle mountain. The old line 
wasn't entirely abandoned until about 
two years ago, but after the tunnel 
was finished, there was only one pas- 
senger train each way daily on the old 
line, and a freight train three times a 
week. 

“JT had a brother who lived up at 
Manlius, a town on the old line, about 
seventy miles from here. That is to say, 
Manlius was his post-office address, but he 
lived in a house that three miles 
from the station, and there wasn’t any 
town of Manlius, except the station-house, 
and a little shanty that was used as a 
post-office. I was a kind of general 
assistant at thishyer station where we are 
now, and there not being very much 
work on hand, I got two days’ leave, and 
took the train up to see my brother. It 
was just about a year after the new line 
had been opened, and as the company 
meant to abandon the old line, they 
hadn’t put any repairs on it worth speak- 
ing of, and it was about the roughest 
road you ever travelled over. 

“T was a little scared myself, though, 
as a rule, I never trouble myself about 
railroad accidents, knowing that they’re 
bound to come, and you can’t help your- 
self. There had been a terrible bad 
accident on that very road just before 
the expresses quit running over it.. A 
train, with a Pullman car full of pas- 
sengers, went off the track just as she 
had struck the bridge over the Muskahoot 
river, and as the bridge was over sixty 
feet high, and the river. was over twenty 
feet deep, nobody ever saw hide or hair 
of that train, or of anybody connected 
with it, from that day to this. 

“ Well, I got up to my brother’s along 
about eight or mebbe half-past eight 
o'clock in the evening, and found him gone 


was 
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away, and the houselocked up. [hammered 
on the doors and tried the windows till I 
had settled that there wasn’t any one at 
home, and that I couldn’t break in, and 
then I meandered back to the station, 
calculating to pass the night in the 


**¥ COULD SEE IT STANDING CLOSE TO THE 
WATER-BUIT.”’ 


wood-shed, and take the train back to 
Jericho the next day. It had been snow- 
ing hard, and there was near a foot of 
snow on a level, let alone the big drifts 
that were here and there. I was pretty 
well fagged out when I got to the sta- 
tion, which, of course, was shut up for the 
night, and if it hadn’t been that I had a 
quart flask of whisky in my pocket, 
I should have come near freezing to 
death. 

“T went into the wood-shed, and got 
round behind the. wood, where the wind 
couldn’t reach me, and after cussin’ my 
brother for a spell, on account of his 
having gone off and shut up his house, 
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I made my preparations for taking a 
nap. Just then I heard the rumble of 
a train. This naturally astonished me, 
knowing as I did exactly what trains 
were running on that road, and that there 
wasn’t any sort of train due at that sta- 
tion for the next fifteen hours. However, 
the train kept coming nearer and nearer, 
and pretty soon I heard the grinding of 
the brakes, and understood that the train 
was coming toa stop. I didn’t lose any 
time in getting out of that wood-shed, 
and going for that train. I could see it 
standing close to the water-butt, about 
fifty yards down the road, and knew, of 
course, that the engineer was taking in 
water. When I reached her I saw that 
the train consisted only of a baggage car 
and a Pullman sleeper. I swung myself 
up on the rear platform of the sleeper, 
and pushed the door open with a good 
deal of trouble, for the woodwork seemed 
to have swelled, and there wasn’t any- 
body to help me-from the inside of the 
car, 

“When I got inside I looked around 
for the passengers, but there wasn’t a 
single one. Neither was there any sign 
of the nigger porter, who ought to have 
been there to ask me for my ticket, and 
to pretend that I was making him a lot 
of trouble by asking for a bed. You 
know the ways of nigger porters, and 
how they always make you feel that if 
you don’t give them a pretty big tip, 
you are a good deal worse than a slave- 
driver. The car was lit up after a fashion 
by asingle oil lamp, and all the berths 
looked as if the passengers had. just 
jumped out of them, and the porter 
hadn’t been round to make up the beds. 
I couldn’t think what had become of the 
passengers, seeing as they couldn’t have 
gone into the baggage car, and it didn’t 
seem probable that a whole carfull could 
have distributed themselves at way sta- 
tions. However, that wasn’t any affair 
of mine. I opened both doors of the car 
to let a little air blow through, for it was - 
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; 
as musty as a bar-room when you open 
it the first time in the morning ; and then 
I picked out a good berth, and calculated 
to turn in for the night. I soon found 
that those berths weren’t fit for any 
Christian to sleep in, for the bed-clothes 
were as damp as if they had been left 
out in a rain-storm. Where the water 
had come from that had soaked them I 
couldn’t imagine, for it hadn’t rained 
any for a week, and it stood to reason 
that the snow couldn’t have drifted into 
the car, shut up as tight as it was. Then 
it puzzled me to imagine why the 
vorter hadn’t taken the wet clothes away, 
and what had become of the nigger any- 
how. The whole business was enough 


to throw a man off his balance, and I 
gave up thinking about it, and, going into 
the wash-room, I sat down in the wash- 
basin, which was the only dry seat in the 
car, and, leaning up against the corner, 
tried to get a nap. 

“By this time the train had left the 


station several miles behind, and was run- 
ning at a rate that I knew would have 
been risky on any road, let alone as rough 
a road as the one we were on. At first I 
didn’t mind this, the running of the train 
not being my business, but pretty soon I 
found that I could not keep in my seat 
without holding on with both hands. I’ve 
been in cars that have done some pretty 
tall running, and over some mighty rough 
roads, but I never before or since knew a 
car to jump, and roll, and shake herself 
generally as that car did. I began to 
think that the engineer was either drunk 
or crazy, and that the passengers had got 
so scared that they had all left the train. 
To tell the truth, I would have been glad 
to have left the train myself, but I never 
was fond of jumping, and if there is any 
man who says that he likes to jump from 
a train that is doing forty or fifty miles 
an hour, why I just don’t believe him. 

“ All of a sudden I thought of the bell- 
cord, and I decided that I would pull it 
and stop the train. Then if any conduc- 
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tor appeared I would tell him who I was, 
and inform him that if he didn’t make his 
engineer run the train in a decent way, I 
would take good care that the Division 
Superintendent should know all about the 
thing. So I got hold of the bell-cord and 
gave it a fairish sort of pull—not the very 
hardest sort of a pull, you understand, but 
just a moderate pull. The cord broke in 
my hand as easy as if it had been a piece 
of thread, and all chance of stopping the 
train that way disappeared. I looked at 
the bell-cord and saw that it was as rotten 
as a politician’s conscience, so I just broke 
off a piece of it, about two or three yards 
long, and put it in my pocket, intending 
to show it to the Division Superintendent 
as a specimen of the way in which the 


**] SAT DOWN IN THE WASH BASIN.” 


Pullman car conductors attended to their 
business. 

“All the time the train was rushing 
ahead at a speed that would have been 
counted worth noticing even on the New 
York Central. When she struck a curve 
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—and there were lots of them—she just 
left the track entirely, and swung round 
that curve with her wheels in the air. 
And when she did strike the track again 
you can bet that things shook. Of course 
I don’t mean that the train actually did 
leave the track, but that was the way it 
would have seemed to you if you had 
been aboard that car. I went to the for- 
ward door to see if there was any chance 
of getting into or over the baggage car 
and so reaching the engineer, but it would 
have taken a monkey in first-rate train- 
ing to have climbed over that baggage 
car without breaking his neck at the rate 
at which we were running. I went back 
into the sleeper again, and, holding on to 
a berth, tried to light up a cigar, but 
somehow the match didn’t seem to take 
much interest in the thing. I felt confi- 
dent that in a few minutes more the car 
would leave the track and go to everlast- 
ing smash, and I remember feeling thank- 
ful that I had gone over my accounts just 
before leaving Jericho, and that nobody 
could fail to understand them. Just then 
I thought of the brake. If I should go 
out on the platform and put the brake on, 
the engineer would feel the drag on the 
car and would stop the train, unless he 
was stark mad. Atanyrate, the thing was 
worth trying. 

“T got out on the platform, hanging on 
for all I was worth to the hand rail, until 
I got hold of the brake wheel. It was as 
rusty as if it had been soaking in water 
for a week, but I didn’t mind that. I 
jammed that brake down good and hard, 
but the brake-chain snapped almost as easy 
as the bell-cord, and there was an end of 
that plan for stopping the train. Of 
course, I knew that a brake-chain some- 
times snaps, and you can’t prevent it, but 
it was curious that both the bell-cord and 
the brake-chain on that car should have 
been good for nothing. 

“Well, I got back into the car again, 
and I tooka middling good drink of the 
whisky, and it sort of warmed up my 
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courage. I never was a drinking man 
even in my young days, for I despise a 
drunkard, especially if he is a railroad 
man. But I hadn’t had above six or seven 
drinks that day, and I knew that another 
moderate one wouldn’t do me any harm. 


**] GOT HOLD OF THE BRAKE-WHEEL.” 


I was beginning to feel a little better, 
when I remembered that I had never 
heard the whistle of the locomotive since 
we had started from Manlius station, 
That showed me that the engineer wasn’t 
either drunk or mad, for in either case he 
would have blown his whistle about two- 


thirds of the time; there being nothing 
that a crazy man ora drunken engineer 
finds as soothing as a steam whistle. I 
couldn’t explain our flying around curves 
and over level crossings without sounding 
the whistle, except on the theory that the 
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engineer had dropped dead in his cab. 
But then there would have been the fire- 
man. Both of the men couldn't very well 
have died at the same minute, and if there 


“T FELL INTO A SNOW BANK.” 


was anything the matter with the engineer, 
the fireman would naturally either have 
stopped the train and tried to get help, or 
he would have run it very cautiously, that 
not being his usual business, and would 
have been very particular about whistling 
at the proper places. Not hearing the 
whistle was, on the whole, more astonish- 
ing to me than finding a Pullman car with- 
out a passenger, or without a nigger 
porter ; and with the bed-clothes soaked 
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with water,.and the bell cord almost too 
rotten to bear its own weight. 

“There wasn’t a thing to be seen through 
the car windows, for they were thick with 

dirt. So, wanting to get some 
idea of the locality that we 
had got to, I went out on 
the rear platform again, and 
getting down on the lower step 
I leaned out to have a look all 
around. Just then we started 
around another curve, and 
what with my fingers being a 
little numb, and what with the 
swaying of the car, I lost my 
hold, and was shot off that 
train like a mail-bag that is 
chucked on to our platform 
when the Pacific express goes 
booming by. 

“Luckily I fell into a snow- 
bank and wasn’t seriously hurt. 
However, the shock stunned 
me for a while, and when I 
came to, and found that I had 
no bones broken, and that my 
skull was all right, I picked 
myself up and started to walk 
down the track till I should 
come toahouse. After walk- 
ing, as I should judge, about 
half a mile, I came to East 
Fabiusville, where there is a 
little tavern, and mighty glad 
I was to see it. I knocked 
the landlord up and got a bed, 
and it was noon the next day 
before I woke up. 

“There wasn’t any train to Jericho 
until after three o’clock, so not having 
anything to do, I looked up the landlord, 
and found he was an old acquaintance of 
mine, by the name of Hank Simmons 
When I told him that I had come to 
Fabiusville by a night train, he sort of 
smiled, and I could see he didn’t believe 
me. ‘I don’t say that the train stopped 
here,’ I said, ‘ for the last I saw of it was a 
mile or so up the road, where I fell off the 
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rear platform into a snow-bank. But all 
the same, I did come most of the way from 
Manlius last night in a Pullman sleeper.’ 

“«Then you must have: come .on what 
the boys call the ghost train,’ says Hank. 

“«« What train’s that ?’ says 1. 

“* Why, it’s the ghost of the train that 
went off the bridge on the Muskahoot 
river. The boys do say that every once 
in a while there is a train made up of a 
locomotive, a baggage-car, and a Pullman 
sleeper that comes down the road a hust- 
lin’, and goes off the Muskahoot bridge 
into theriver. I neversaw no such train 
myself, but there’s lots of folks living 


along this road that have seen it, and’ 


you'd have hard work to convince ’em 
that it isn’t the ghost of the wrecked 
train. Come to think of it, that there 


train was wrecked just a year ago last 
night, and it’s probable that her ghost 
was out for an airing, as you might say.’ 
“Well, when I came to think the thing 
over, I came to the conclusion that Hank 
was right, and that the Pullman with the 


wet bedclothes, and the rotten bell-cord, 
was nothing, more or less, than the ghost 
of a car. However, I didn’t say much 
more to Hank about it at the time, for the 
less a man talks about seeing ghosts the 
better it is for him, if he wants to be con- 
sidered a reliable man. But as soon as I 
got back to Jericho I went to see the 
Division Superintendent and told him the 
whole story. 

““*See here,’ he said, when I had got 
through, ‘I suppose I ought to report you, 
but considering that you were not on duty 
last night, and that you’re not a drinking 
man asa general thing, I shan’t say any- 
thing about it. But if you'll take my 
advice, you'll not tell that ridiculous story 
to anybody else.’ 

“«Then you think I was drunk and 
dreamed the whole thing, do you?’ I 
asked. 

“*T don’t think so,” says he, ‘I’m sure 
of it. I’ve just been over the division 
reports, and no such train as you describe 
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has been seen at any station. Besides, 
I know -where every Pullman car in the 
company’s service is just at this identical 
time, and it’s impossible that.a Pullman 
should have been on the Manlius branch 
last night. No train of any kind went 
over that branch between eight o’clock 
last night, and seven o'clock this morn- 
ing.’ 

“Then I wish you'd explain how I 
travelled from Manlius station to East 
Fabiusville last night between nine and 
twelve. I can prove by the conductor of 
the up train that he let me off at Manlius 
after eight o’clock last night; and I can 
prove by the landlord of the Fabiusville 
Tavern that’ I put up at his house just 
before twelve o'clock. A man, whether 
he is drunk or sober, can’t travel seventy 
miles in three hours, unless he does it on 
a railroad train.’ 

“TheSuperintendent wasamighty smart 
man, but this conundrum of mine was 
more than he could answer. So he only 
smiled, inan aggravating sort of way, and 
said, ‘ You’d better take my advice and 
keep quiet. You know how down the 
Directors are on any man that drinks too 
much whisky. If you go about talking 
of this adventure of yours the chances are 
you'll lose your place.’ 

“ Just then I happened to think of the 
piece of bell-cord that I had taken from 
the car. I put my. hand in my pocket, 
and there it was, sure enough, I held it 
up, and said to the Superintendent : 
‘There’s a piece of the rotten bell-cord 
that I told you about. Perhaps you'll 
say I dreamed six feet of cord into my 
pocket.’ 

“The Superintendent took it, and I 
could see that he was some considerable 
staggered. ‘You say you got this out of 
the Pullman sleeper that you dreamed 
about ?’ he asked. 

“ «That's just exactly and precisely the 
identical place where I got that cord 
aforesaid,’ says I, as solemn as if I was 
on my oath. 
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“* Well!’ says he, ‘I take back what I 
said about you’re having been drunk. That 
there cord hasn’t been in use in any car 
on this road for more than a year. The 
last car that had a cord like that was the 
one that went into the Muskahoot river. 
That’s a cotton cord, and we don’t use 
anything but hemp nowadays.’ 

“Then you think that I was on a 
ghost train after all,’ says I. 

“<T think,’ says he, ‘that the less you 
say about it the better—that is, if you 
care to follow my advice. If you keep 


on talking about it you'll have half the 
trainmen on the division watching for 
ghosts and neglecting their regular duties.’ 

“Of course, I promised to do as the 
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Superintendent said, and I never mention- 
ed the ghost train until this particular 
Superintendent had skipped to Canada 
with over a hundred thousand dollars. 
He was a most amazing smart man, and 
if I had gone aguinst his wishes, I wouldn’t 
have stayed in the company’s service very 
long. However, when I did begin to tell 
the story, nobody believed me, except 
now and then an old train hand who had 
seen ghost trains himself, and knew all 
about ‘em. I’ve told you the story as 
straight as a die, and you can take it or 
leave it just as you choose. As Horace 
says, ‘There’s more things in heaven 
and the other place than any philosopher 
ever dared to dream about.’” 





A WOMAN INTERVENES.* . 


BY ROBERT BARR. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

FTER the business of transferring the 
mine to its new owner was com- 
pleted, John Kenyon went to the tele- 
graph office, and sent a short cable mess- 
age to Wentworth. Then he turned his 
steps to the hotel, an utterly exhausted 
man. The excitement and tension of 
the day had been too much for him, and 
he felt that, if he did not get out of the 
city of Ottawa and into the country, 
where there were fewer people and more 
air, he was going to be ill. He resolved 
to leave for the mine as soon as pos- 
sible. There he would get affairs in as 
good order as might be, and keep things 
going until he heard from the owner. 
When he reached his hotel, he wrote 
a letter to Wentworth, telling, rather 


briefly, the circumstances under which he 
had secured the mine and dealing with 


other more personal matters. Having 
posted this, he began to pack his port- 
manteau, preparatory to leaving early 
next morning. While thus occupied, 
the bell boy came into his room, and 
said, “There is a gentleman wishes to 
see you.” 

He imagined at once that it was Von 
Brent, who wished to see him with regard 
tosome formality relating to the transfer, 
and he was, therefore, very much aston- 
ished—in fact, for themoment speechless— 
to see Mr. William Lengworth enter and 
calmly gaze round the rather shabby 
room with his critical eyeglass. 

“Ah,” he said, “these are your 
diggings, are they? This is what they 
call a dollar hotel, I suppose, over here. 
Well, some people may like it, but, I 
confess, I don’t care much about it my- 
self. Their three or four dollars a day 
hotels are bad enough for me. By the 


way, you look rather surprised to see me , 
being strangers together in a strange 
country, I expected a warmer greeting. 
You said last night, in front of the 
Russell House, that it would please you 
very much to give me a warm greeting ; 
perhaps you would like to do so to- 
night.” 

“Have you come up here to provoke a 
quarrel with me?” asked Kenyon. 

“Oh, bless you, no. Quarrel! No 
thing of the sort. What should I want to 
quarrel about ?” 

‘Perhaps you will be good enough to 
tell me why you come here, then ?” 

“A very reasonable request. Very 
reasonable, indeed, and perfectly natural, 
but still quite unnecessary. It is not 
likely that a man would climb up here 
into your rooms, and then not be pre- 
pared to tell you why he came. I came, 
in the first place, to congratulate you on 
the beautiful and dramatic way in which 
you secured the mine at the last moment, 
or apparently at the last moment. I 
suppose you had the money all the 
time ?” 

“No, I had not.” 

“Then you came in to Von Brent just 
as soon as you received it ?” 

“ Well, now, I don’t see that it is the 
business of anyone else but myself. Still, 
if you want to know, I may say that I 
came to Mr. Von Brent’s room at the 
moment I received the money.” 

“Really! Then it was sent over by 
cable, I presume ?” 

“Your presumption is entirely cor- 
rect.” 

“My dear Kenyon,” said the young 
man, seating himself without being asked, 
and gazing at John in a benevolent kind 
of way, “you really show some temper 
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Now, here 


”» 


over this little affair of yours. 
is the whole thing in a nutshel!—— 

“* My dear sir, I don’t wish to hear the 
whole thing in a nutshell. I know all 
about it ; all I wish to know.” 

“ Ah, precisely ; of course you do ; cer- 
tainly ; but, nevertheless, let me have my 
say. Here is the whole thing. I tried 
to—well,.to cheat you. I thought I 
could. make. a little money by doing so, 
and my scheme failed. Now, if anybody 
should be in a bad temper, it is I, not 
you. Don’t you see that? You are not 
acting your part well at all. I’m aston- 
ished at you !” 

“Mr. Longworth, I wish to have no- 
thing whatever to say to you. If you 
have anything to ask, 1 wish you would 
ask it as quickly as possible, and then 
leave me alone.” 

“The chief fault I find with you, 
Kenyon,” said Longworth, throwing one 
leg over the other, -and clasping his 
hands round his knee, “the chief fault I 
have to find, is your painful lack of a 
sense of humour. Now, you remember 
last night I offered you the managership 
of the mine. I thought, certainly, that 
by this time to-day I should be owner of 
it, or, at least, one of the owners. Now, 
you don’t appear to appreciate the funni- 
ness of the situation, Here you are, 
the owner of the mine, and I am out in 
the cold—‘left,’ as they say here in 
America. I am the man who is 
left——’ 

“Tf that is all you have to talk about,” 
said Kenyon, gravely, “I must ask you 
to allow me to.go on with my packing. 
I am going to the mine to-morrow.” 

“Certainly, my dear fellow, go at once 
and never mind me. Can I be of any 
assistance to you? It requires a special 
genius, you know, to pack a portmanteau 
properly. But what I wanted to say was 
this—why didn’t you turn round, when 
you had got the mine, and offer me the 
managership of it? Then you would 
have had your revenge. The more I 
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think of that episode ‘in “Von' Brent’s' 
office, the more I think you utterly failed 
to realise the dramatic possibilities of the 
situation.” 

Kenyon was silent. 

“ Now all this time you are wondering’ 
why I came here. Doubtless you wish 
to know what I want.” 

“T have not the slightest interest in 
the matter,” said Kenyon. 

“That is ungracious, but nevertheless 
I will continue. It is better, I see, to be 
honest with you, if a man wants to get 
anything out of you. Now I want to get 
a bit of information out of you. I want 
to know where you got the money with 
which you bought the mine ?” 

“T got it from the bank.” 

“Ah, yes, but I want to know who 
sent it over to you?” 

“It was sent to me by George Went- 
worth.” 

“Quite so, but now I want to know 
who gave Wentworth the money ?” 

“You will have a chance of finding 
that out when you go to England, by 
asking him.” 

“Then you won’t tell me ?” 

“T can’t tell you.” 

“You mean by that, of course, that 
you won't.” 

“T always mean, Mr. Longworth, 
exactly what I say. I mean that I can’t 
tell you. I don’t know myself.” 

“ Really ?” 

“Yes, really. You seem to have some 
difficulty in believing that anybody can 
speak the truth.” 

** Well, it isn’t a common vice, speak- 
ing the truth. You must forgive a little 
surprise.” He nursed his knee for a 
moment and looked meditatively up: at 
the ceiling. “Now would you like to 
know who furnished that money ?” 

“T have no curiosity in the matter 
whatever.” 

“ Have you not? 
man. 


You are a singular 
It seems to me that a person 
into whose lap twenty thousand pounds 
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drops from the skies would have some 
little curiosity to know from whom the 
money came.” 

“T haven't the slightest.” 

“ Nevertheless, I will tell you who gave 
the money to Wentworth. It was my 
dear friend Melville. I didn’t tell you in 
New York, of course, that Melville and I 
had a little quarrel about this matter, and 
he went home decidedly huffy. I had no 
idea he would take this method of revenge, 
but I see it quite clearly now. He knew 
I had received the option of the mine. 
There was a little trouble as to what each 
of our respective shares was to be, and I 
thought, as I had secured the option, I had 
the right to dictate terms. He thought 
differently. He was going to Von Brent 
to explain the whole matter, but I pointed 
out that such a course would do no good, 
the option being legally made out in my 
name, so that the moment your claim 
expired, mine began. When this dawned 


upon him, he took the steamer and went 


to England. Now I can see his hand in 
this artistic finish to the affair. It was a 
pretty sharp trick of Melville’s, and I 
give him credit for it. He is a very much 
shrewder and cleverer man than I 
thought he was.” 

“Tt seems to me, Mr. Longworth, that 
your inordinate conccit makes you always 
under-estimate your friends, or your 
enemies either, for that matter.” 

“ There is something in that, Kenyon ; 
I think you are more than half right, but 
I thought, perhaps, I could make it advan- 
tageous to you todo me a favour in this 
matter. I thought you might have no 
objection to writing a little document to 
the effect that the money did not come in 
time, and, consequently, I had secured 
the mine. Then, if you would sign that, 
I would take it over to Melville and make 
terms with him. Of course, if he knows 
that he has the mine, there will not be 
much chance of coming to any arrange- 
ment with him.” 

“You can make no arrangements with 
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me, Mr. Longworth, that involve a sacrifice 
of the truth.” 

“ Ah, well, I suspected as much, but I 
thought it was worth trying. However, 
my dear sir, I may make terms with 
Melville yet, and then I imagine you 
won’t have much to do with the mine.” 

“T shall not have anything to do with 
it if youand Melville have a share in it; 
and if, as you suspect, Melville has the 
mine, I consider you are in a bad way- 
My opinion is that when one rascal gets 
advantage over another rascal, the other 
rascal will be, as you say, ‘ left’.” 

Longworth mused over this for a 
moment, and said : 

“Yes, I fear you are right—in fact, 1 
am certain of it. Well, that is all I 
wanted to know. I will bid you good 
bye. I shan’t see you again in Ottawa, as 
I shall sail very shortly for England. Have 
you any messages you would like given to 
your friends over there ¢” 

“None, thank you.” 

“Well, tata.” And the young man 
left John to his packing. 

When that necessary operation was con- 
cluded, Kenyon sat down and thought 
over what young Longworth had told 
him. His triumph, after all, had been 
short-lived. The choice between the two 
scoundrels was so small that he felt he 
didn’t care which of them owned the 
mine. Meditating on this disagreeable 
subject, he suddenly remembered a re- 
quest he had asked Wentworth to make 
to the new owner of the mine. He wanted 
no favour from Melville, so he wrote a 
second letter contradicting the request 
made in the first, and, after posting it, 
returned to his hotel, and went to bed, 
probably the most tired man in the city 
of Ottawa. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Tuts chapter consists largely of letters. 
As a general rule, letters are of little 
concern to anyone except the writers and 
the receivers, but they are inserted here 
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in the hope that the reader is already 
well enough acquainted with the corres- 
pondents to feel some interest in what 
they have written. 

It was nearly a fortnight after the 
receipt of the cablegram from Kenyon 
that George Wentworth found, one morn- 
ing, on his desk two letters, each bearing 
a Canadian postage stamp. One was 
somewhat bulky and one was thin, but they 
were both from the same writer. He tore 
open the thin one first, without looking 
at the date that was stamped upon it. 
He was a little bewildered by its contents, 
which ran as follows :— 


“ My dear George,—I have just heard 
that Melville is the man who has bought 
the mine. The circumstances of the case 
leave no doubt in my mind that such is 
the fact; therefore please disregard the 
request I made as to employment in the 
letter I posted to you a short time ago. 
I feel a certain sense of disappointment 
in the fact that Melville is the owner of 
the mine. It seems I have only kept one 
rascal from buying it in order to put it 
in the hands of another rascal—Your 
friend, JOHN KENYON.” 


“Melville the owner!” cried Went- 
worth to himself. ‘“ Whatever could have 
put that into John’s head? This letter 
is evidently the one posted a few hours 
before, so it will contain whatever request 
he has to make”; and, without delay, 
George Wentworth tore open the envelope 
of the second letter, which was obviously 
the one written first. It contained a 
number of documents relating to the 
transfer of the mine. The letter from 
John himself went on to give particulars of 
the buying of the property. Then it con- 
tinued, “I wish you would do me a favour, 
George. Will you kindly ask the owner 
of the mine if he will give me charge of 
it. I am, of course, anxious to make it 
turn out as well as possible, and I believe 
I can more than earn my salary, whatever 
it is. You know I am not grasping in the 


matter of money, but get me as large a 
salary as you think I deserve. I desire 
to make money for reasons that are not 
entirely selfish, as you know. To tell 
you the truth, George, I am tired of cities 
and of people. I want to live here in the 
woods where there is not so much deceit 
and treachery as there seems to be in the 
big towns. When I reached London last 
time, I felt like a boy getting home. My 
feclings have undergone a complete change, 
and I think, if it were not for you and a 
certain young lady, I should never care to 
see the big city again. What is the use 
of my affecting mystery, and writing the 
words ‘a certain young lady’? Of course, 
you know whom I mean— Miss Edith 
Longworth. You know, also, that I am, 
and have long been, in love with her. If 
I had succeeded in making the money I 
thought I should by selling the mine, I 
might have had some hopes of making 
more, and of, ultimately, being in a posi- 
tion to ask her to be my wife; but that, 
and very many other hopes, have dis- 
appeared with my recent London experi- 
ences. I want to get into the forest and 
recover some of my lost tone, and my lost 
faith in human nature. If you can 
arrange matters with the owner of the 
mine so that I may stay here for a year 
or two, you will do me a great favour.” 

George Wentworth read over the latter 
part of this letter two or three times. 
Then he rose, paced the floor, and pon- 
dered on the matter. “It isn’t a thing 
upon which I can ask anyone’s advice,” 
he muttered to himself. ‘The trouble 
with Kenyon is, he is entirely too modest ; 
a little useful self-esteem would be just 
the thing for him.” At last he stopped 
suddenly in his walk. “ By Jove,” he said 
to himself, slapping his thigh, “I shall do 
it, let the consequences be what they 
may.” Then he sat down at his desk and 
wrote a letter. 

“Dear Miss Longworth,” it began, 
“You told me when you were here last 
that you wanted all the documents in the 
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case of the mine, in every instance. A 
document has come this morning that is 
rather important. John Kenyon, as you 
will learn by reading the letter, desires 
the managership of the mine. I need not 
say that I think he is the best man in the 
world for the position, and that every- 
thing will be safe in his hands. I, there- 
fore, enclose you his letter. I had some 
thought of cutting out a part of it, but 
knowing your desire, as you said, to have 
all the documents in the case, I take the 
liberty of sending this one exactly as it 
reached me, and if anyone is to blame, I 
am the person.—I remain, your agent, 
GEORGE WENTWORTH.” 


He sent this letter out at once, 3o that 
he would not have a chance to change his 
mind. “It will reach her this afternoon, 
and doubtless she will call and see me.” 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say 
she did not call, and she did not see him for 
many days afterwards ; but next morning, 
when he came to his office, he found a 


letter from her. It ran: 


“Dear Mr. Wentworth,—The sending 
of Mr. Kenyon’s letter to me is a some- 
what dangerous precedent, which you 
must, on no account, follow by sending 
any letters you may receive from any 
other person to Mr. Kenyon. However, 
as you were probably aware when you 
sent the letter, no blame will rest on your 
shoulders, or on those of anyone else, in 
this instance. Still, be very careful in 
future, because letter-sending, unabridged, 
is sometimes a risky thing to do, Still, 
you are to remember that | always want 
all the documents in the case, and I want 
them with nothing eliminated. I am 
very much obliged to you for forwarding 
the letter. 

“ As to the managership of the mine, of 
course, I thought Mr Kenyon would 
desire to come back to London. If he is 
content to stay abroad, and really wants 
to stay there, I wish you would tell him 
that Mr. Smith is. exceedingly pleased to 
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know he is willing to take charge of the 
mine. It would not look businesslike on 
the part of Mr. Smith to say he is to 
name his own salary, but, unfortunately, 
Mr. Smith is very ignorant as to what a 
proper salary should be, so will you 
kindly settle that question? You know 
the usual salary for such an occupation. 
Please write down that figure, and add 
two hundred a year to it. Tell Mr. 


Kenyon the amount. named is the salary 
Mr. Smith assigns to him. 

“Pray be very careful in the wording of 
the letters, so that Mr. Kenyon will not 
have any idea who Mr. Smith is.—Yours 
truly, Eprra LoNGwortu.” 


When Wentworth received this letter, 
being a man, he did not know whether 
Miss Longworth was pleased or not. 
However, he speedily wrote to John, 
telling him that he was appointed mana- 
ger of the mine, and that Mr. Smith was 
very much pleased to have him in that 
capacity. He named the salary, but said 
if it was not enough, no doubt Mr. Smith 
was so anxious for his services that the 
amount would be increased. 

John, when he got the letter, was more 
than satisfied. 

At the time Wentworth was reading his 
letters, John had received those which had 
been sent when the mine was bought. He 
was relieved to find that Melville was not, 
after all, the owner, and he went to work 
with a will, intending to put in two or 
three years of his life, with hard labour, in 
developing the resources of the property. 
The first fortnight, before he received any 
letters, he did nothing but make himself 
acquainted with the way work was being 
carried on there. He found many things 
to improve. The machinery had been 
allowed to run down, and the men worked 
in the listless way men do when they are 
under no particular supervision. The 
manager of the mine was very anxious 
about his position. John told him the 
property had changed hands, but, until he 
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had further news from England, he could 
not tell just what would be done. When 
the letters came, John took hold witha 
will, and there was soon a decided improve- 
ment in the way affairs were going. He 
allowed the: old manager to remain as a 
sort of sub-manager, but that individual 
soon found out the easy times of the 
Austrian Mining Company were for ever 
gone. 

Kenyon had to take one or two long 
trips in Canada and the United States, to 
arrange for the disposal of the products of 
the mine, but, as a general rule, his time 
was spent entirely in the log village near 
the river. Whena year had passed, he 
was able to write a very jubilant letter to 
Wentworth. “You see,” he said, “ after 
all, the mine was worth the two hundred 
thousand pounds we asked for it. It pays, 
even the first year, ten per cent. on that 


amount. This will give back all the mine 


has cost, and, I think, George, the honest 
thing for us to do would be ‘to let the 
whole proceeds go to Mr. Smith this year, 


who advanced the money ata critical time. 
This will recoup him for his outlay, be- 
cause the working capital has not been 
touched. The mica has more than paid 
the working of the mine, and all the rest 
is clear profit. Therefore, if you are wil- 
ling, we will let our third go this year, 
and then we can take our large dividend 
next year with a clear conscience. I 
enclose the balance-sheet.” 

To this letter there came an answer in 
due time from Wentworth, who said that 
he had placed John’s proposal before Mr. 
Smith, but, it seemed, the gentleman was 
so pleased with the profitable investment 
he had made that he would hear of no 
other division of the profits but that of 
share and share alike. He appeared to 
ve very much touched by the offer John 
had made, and respected him for making 
it, but the proposed rescinding on his 
part and Wentworth’s was a thing not to 
be thought of. This being the case, John 
sent a letter and a very large cheque to 


his father. The moment of posting’ that 
letter was, doubtless, one of the happiest 
of his life, and this ends the formidable 
array of letters which appears in this 
chapter. 


CHAPTER XXVIiI. 


KENYON’S luck, as he said to himself, 
had turned. The second year was even 
more prosperous than the first, and the 
third as successful as the second. He had 
a steady market for his mineral, and, 
besides, he had the great advantage of 
knowing the rogues te avoid. Some new 
swindles he had encountered during his 


. first year’s experience, had taught him 


lessons that he profited by in the second 
and third. He liked his home in the 
wilderness, and he liked the rough people 
amongst whom he found himself. 

Notwithstanding his renunciation of 
London, however, there would, now and 
then, come up a yearning for the big city, 
and he promised himself a trip there at 
the end of the third year. Wentworth 
had been threatening month after month 
to come out and see him, but something 
had always interfered. 

Taking it all in all, John liked it better 
in the winter than in the summer, in spite 
of the extreme cold. The cold was steady 
and could be depended upon ; moreover, 
it was healthful and invigorating. In 
summer, John never quite became accus- 
tomed to the ravages of the black fly, the 
mosquito, and other insect pests of that 
region. His first interview with the black 
fly left his face in such a condition that 
he was glad he lived in a wilderness ! 

At the beginning of the second winter, 
John treated himself to a luxury. He 
bought a natty little French Canadian 
horse that was very quick and accustomed 
to the ice, because the ice of the river 
formed the highway by which he reached 
Burntpine from the mine. To supplement 
the horse, he also got a comfortable little 
cutter, and with this turn-out he made his 
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frequent journeys between the mine and 
Burntpine with comfort and speed, wrap- 
ped snugly in buffalo robes. 

If London often reverted to his mind, 
there was another subject that obtruded 
itself even more frequently. His increased 
prosperity had something to do with this. 
He saw that, if he was to have a third of 
the receipts of the mine, he was not to 
remain a poor man for very long, and this 
fact gave him a certain courage which had 
been lacking before. He wondered if she 
remembered him. Wentworth had said 
very little about her in his letters, and 
Kenyon, in spite of the confession he had 
made when his case seemed hopeless, was 
loth to write and ask his friend anything 
about her. 

One day, on a clear sharp frosty winter 
morning, Kenyon had his little pony har- 
nessed for his weekly journey to Burnt- 


pine. Afier the rougher part of the road 


between the mine and the river had been 
left behind, and the pony got down to her 


work on the ice, with the two white banks 
of snow on either side of the smooth track, 
John gave himself up to thinking about 
the subject which now so often engrossed 
his mind. Wrapped closely in his furs, 
with the cutter skimming along the ice, 
these thoughts found a pleasant accom- 
paniment in the silvery tinkle of the bells 
which jingled around his horse’s neck. As 
a general thing, he met no one on the icy 
road from the mine to the village. Some- 
times there was a procession of sleighs 
bearing supplies for his own mine and 
those beyond, and when this procession 
was seen, Kenyon had to look out for 
some place by the side of the track where 
he could pull up his horse and cutter and 
allow the teams to pass. The snow on 
each side of the cutting was so deep that 
these bays were shovelled out here and 
there to permit teams to get past each 
other. He had gone half way to the 
village, when he saw ahead of him a pair 
of horses which he, at once, recognised as 
those belonging to the hotel-keeper. He 
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drew up in the first bay and awaited the 
approach of the sleigh. He saw that it 
contained visitors for himself, because the 
driver, on recognising him, had turned 
round and spoken to the occupants of the 
vehicle. As it came along, the man drew 
up and nodded to Kenyon, who, although 
ordinarily the most polite of men, did not 
return the salutation. He was stricken 
dumb with astonishment at seeing who 
was in the sleigh. One woman was so 
bundled up that not even her nose ap- 
peared out in the cold, but the smiling 
rosy face of the other needed no intro- 
duction to John Kenyon. 

** Well, Mr. Kenyon,” cried a laughing 
voice, “ you did not expect to see me this 
morning, did you?” 

“T confess I did not,” said John, “and 
yet ” here he paused ; he was going to 
say, “and yet I was thinking of you,” but 
he checked himself. 

Miss Longworth, who had a talent for 
reading the unspoken thoughts of John 
Kenyon, probably did not need to be told 
the end of the sentence. “Are you 
going to the village ?” she asked. 

“T was going ; I am not going now.” 

“That’s right. I was just about to 
invite you to turn round with us. You 
see, we are on our way to look at the 
mine, and, I suppose, we shall have to 
obtain the consent of the manager before 
we can do so.” Miss Longworth’s com- 
panion had emerged for a moment from 
her wraps and looked at John, but in- 
stantly retired among the furs again with 
a shiver. She was not so young as her 
companion, and she considered this the 
most frightful climate she had ever en- 
countered. 

“Now,” said John, “although your 
sleigh is very comfortable, I think this 
cutter of mine is even more so. It is 
intended for two, won’t you step out of 
the sleigh into the cutter? Then, if the 
driver will move on, I can turn and we 
will follow the sleigh. ” 

“T shall be delighted to do so,” said the 
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young woman, shaking herself free from 
the buffalo robe, and stepping lightly from 
the sleigh into the cutter, pausing, how- 
ever, for a moment before she did so, to 
put her own wraps over her companion. 
John tucked her in beside himself and, as 
the sleigh jingled on, he slowly turned his 
pony round into the road again. “I 
have got a pretty fast pony,” he said, “ but 
I think we will let them drive on ahead. 
It irritates this little horse to see any- 
thing in front of her.” 

“Then we can make up speed,” said 
Edith, “and catch them before they get 
to the mine. Is it far from here ?” 

“No, not very far; at least, it doesn’t 
take long to get there with a smart 
horse.” 

“| have enjoyed this experience ever 
so much,” she said. ‘“ You see, my father 
had to come to Montreal on business, so I 
came with him, as usual, and, being there, 
I thought I would run up here and see 
the mine. I wanted,” she continued, 


looking at the other side of the cutter and 


trailing her well-gloved fingers in the snow, 
“T wanted to know personally whether 
my manager was conducting my property 
in the way it ought to be conducted, not- 
withstanding the very satisfactory balance- 
sheets he sends.” 

“ Your property !” 
amazement. 

“Certainly. You didn’t know that, 
did you?” she replied, looking for a 


exclaimed John, in 
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moment at him, and then away from 
him. “I call myself the Mistress of the 
Mine.” 
“Then, you are—you are 
“Mr. Smith,” said the girl coming to 


” 


his rescue. 

There was a moment's pause, and the 
next words John said were not at all 
what she expected. “Take your hand 
out of the snow,” he commanded, “and 
put it in under the buffalo robe ; you have 
no idea how cold it is here, and your hand 
will be frozen in a moment.” 

“ Really,” said the girl, “an employé 
must not talk to his employer in that 
tone! My hand is my own, is it not ?” 

“T hope it is,” said John, “ because- I 
want to ask you for it.” For answer, 
Miss Edith Longworth placed her hand 
in his. 

Actions speak louder than words. The 
sleigh was far in advance, and there were 
no witnesses on the white-topped hills. 

“Were you astonished?” she said, 
“when I told you that I owned the 
mine ¢” 

“Very much so, indeed. Were you 
astonished when I told you I wished to 
own the owner of the mine ?” 

“ Not in the slightest.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because your treacherous friend, 
Wentworth, sent me your letter applying 
for a situation. You got the situation, 
didn’t you—John ?” 





LONDON IN 1930. 
A FORECAST. 


BY MRS, 


HE next few decades may be 
expected to be prolific in im- 
provements, and as many of 
them will deal with the de- 
tails of daily life, we may, for our cold 
comfort, be permitted to indulge occa- 
sionally in a smal! day-dream of the 
wonders that will be, as did Tennyson, 
some half century since, in Locksley 
Hall. Before long, will not some 
happy inventor have discovered the secret 
of a smoke-consuming stove, and thus 
deliver London and Londoners from the 
fogs that rob us of our precious share of 
wintry sunshine, and from the blacks 
and smuts that add such a special viru- 
lence to the dirt and dust that are always 
with us. Not only millions of money, 
but the gratitude of generations of human 
beings await the man who will solve 
this problem. Clear as country air will 
be that of the great city in the happy 
days to follow. Is not cleanliness an in- 
tegral part of beauty ? And with plenty 
of’ sunshine and pure air, there will be 
every encouragement for the develop- 
ment of the growing sense of beauty 
that already begins to sprout and show 
itself in our streets. 

Has not a wonderful transformation 
already taken place in the shop windows 
of London since a system of prize-giving 
for successful decorative effects was 
initiated? And in the years that lie 
immediately before us, a similar system 
will be applied to private houses, with 
great results. Houses are, for the most 
part, ugly—hopelessly ugly. This is a 
radical defect that is, to use a graphic 
Hibernicism, quite past praying for. 
There are possible palliations, however, 
and wonders can be done with a back- 
ground of even the most hideous archi- 
tecture. There will be small difficulty, 
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for instance, in inducing the inhabitants 
of squares, terraces, streets, and roads, to 
subscribe to a common fund for painting 
the whole row at the same time, and thus 
avoiding the patchy effect that is only 
too common at the present moment. 
To do so would save the pockets of house- 
holders, a consideration that is quite as 
likely to be in force in the next century 
as it is in this. Painters would charge 
much less for working off several houses 
at one time than they would for painting 
each of them separately. Schemes of 
colour suitable to such house decoration 
would form the subject of special com- 
petition. 

How good, for instance, would be the 
effect of a crescent-shaped row of houses, 
of which there are many in London, if 
the two ends were tinted to a deep tone 
of yellow, which should graduaily become 
lighter towards the centre, where the 
houses would be pure white. With a 
unanimity of citron-tinted window-draper- 
ies, yellow-tiled flower-boxes, and dead- 
leaf-green hall-doors, fitted with wrought- 
iron furnishings in light and beautiful 
designs, such a chromatic scale of colour 
might induce imitation. Encouragement 
of window gardening and kindred decora- 
tion might be on a large scale. There 
are great possibilities, even in the ordinary 
house; but the subject has never been 
sufficiently encouraged. Did not Rosa 
Bonheur once, when a girl, turn a dark 
and ugly passage in a friend's house into 
a windowed recess so cleverly devised and 
so beautifully fitted with receptacles for 
growing ivy and ferns that it became the 
favourite resting-place of the owner ? 

Suppose rewards were offered for the 
best and most graceful arrangement 
of palms, ferns, and growing plants, not 
only outside the windows, but within the 
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rooms; would not the results be likely 
to be agreeable? A summer fireplace 
might be the subject of one such eom- 
petition. An American paper describes 
one in which ivy and smilax were grown 
behind a mirror and so trained that the 
leafage hung over from the top, while 
ferns and roses looked up to the greenery 
from the floor in front. How the devisor 
induced his ivy and smilax to grow in a 
dark and draughty grate does not appear ; 
but the hope of a reward would encourage 
ingenuity in the direction of making such 
difficulties disappear. 

Another matter to which a Committee 
of Good Taste would certainly direct their 
efforts would be the colour and form of 
window draperies. Can anything be 
more inane and utterly commonplace, not 
to say dispirited and dejected, than the 
ordinary white lace curtains to which this 
generation clings with a conservatism that 
is wholly misplaced ? The art shops are 


filled with beauty in the form of exquisite 


muslins, soft of texture and glowing of 
tint ; but though they pipe most music- 
ally but few will dance. The great bulk 
of us prefer the chilly monotone of 
white “ Nottingham lace” to the warmth 
and tenderness of tint that invites the 
colourist. In 1930 there will, at least, be 
no such survivals of an uncultivated 
age, save in dreary lodgings where poor 
landladies are prevented by their poverty 
from making any change. 

Hoardings, posters, and railway-sta- 
tions! What a vision of squalor, jarring 
crudity of tint, and leaden, uniform 
greyness, do not the three words con- 
jure up! In 1930 all will be changed. 
London, which is longing to be beautiful, 
will have made her waste places to 
blossom as the rose. The work done by 
the Brabazon Society in many a nook and 
corner will be carried out on an immense 
scale. The hoardings of the future will 
be embellished with placards and posters 
of such pre-eminent attractiveness that 
crowds will pause to on, upon them, for 
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the mere delight they will afford the 
eye. A poster should conciliate; not 
annoy. A placard should invite; not 
repel. Why should the most murderous 
moment of a melodrama be selected for 
illustration in the announcements of a 
stage play ? Because it suits the public 
taste? All the more strongly, then, 
appears the need for education of the eye 
in a form that all who run may read. 
Our present barbarity in colour must 
before long give place to a humanising 
change. 

The florists of 1930 will not dream of 
using such a crude and hideous blue as 
that of the paper in which the flower 
dealers of to-day envelop the blossoms 
they sell. Look how the glorious tone- 
music of the fruiterers’ windows is defaced 
and mutilated by the frightful brick-dust 
pink of the paper wrappings. Even 
oranges are encircled with it, the effect 
on the colourist being so discordantly 
clamorous that, if translated into sound, 
it would go far to deafen. These terrible 
blues and pinks appear, too, in the 
omnibus and tramway tickets, that jar so 
upon some of us that we straightway 
hide them away directly we receive them. 
In 1930 they will be replaced by splendid 
yellows; tender lucid green, as of a 
chrysoprase; soft greys and mauves, that 
answer the light responsively ; pale sea- 
blues, such as one sees in ancient tapes- 
tries ; and mellow, autumn tints, that are 
never inharmonious. Much to be envied 
is the generation that sees the rampantly 
hideous posters and placards of our own 
time for ever banished, the tints of which 
are often so aggressively afflicting, so 
luridly threatening, so convulsively angry, 
that involuntarily the distressed vision 
turns away from what was intended to 
engagingly invite the eye. 

With regard to our railway-stations, 
those bleak and joy-barren penitential 
places, what a marvellous change will 
here be apparent in 1930! The value 
of cleanliness will then be understood, 
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actively pursued, captured, and retained 
in the service of beauty. Those mud- 
tinted walls will shine with radiant white- 
ness. Their frown will be banished by a 
brilliant smile, reflecting back the sun- 
shine, and forming a splendid background 
for the improved advertisements, in which 
there will be much to please, and little 
to annoy, the reverse of their present 
characteristics. No longer will special 
prominence be given to the disagreeable 
word “accident,” which is now the very 
first to catch the eye when one is starting 
on a journey. Nor are the praises of 
patent pills calculated to enhance the 
gaiety of nations, reminding us only too 
forcibly of the mysterious intricacy of 


the the human 


inner economy of 


system ; of the fatal ease with which the 
various organs slip out of gear; and of 
the elusive manner in which they occa- 
sionally manage to keep out of reach of 


remedies. 

So much for the eye. As to the ear, it 
will be eased, indeed, of many a trial in 
the days of 1930. We hardly realise how 
often it is now assailed, or by what a com- 
plexity of disagreeable noises. Science 
will be called in to attune them to some 
glorious melody. Here is a chance for 
practical musicians. What a splendid 
achievement it will be to harmonize 
the strident discords that disfigure the 
simple melody of life! The railway 
whistle, robbed of its shrillness and 
invested with a flute-like sweetness, will 
be just as useful as a warning as it is 
at present. The “syren” signal, which 
summons railway workers to their task 
with a hideous yell, may be transformed 
into a glorious trumpet-call to duty. It 
is now known as “the ’ooter” by those 
whose movements it directs, and hooting 
of the most derisive sort would, indeed, 
seem to be its special characteristic. 
With some melodious note to which 
whistle and syren could be tuned, it should 
not be difficult to arrange the lesser 
sounds in consonance. Noise can be 
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rendered enlivening by the aid of music. 
Even the crashing and grinding of street 
traffic might, by the aid of science, be 
converted from the rasping, nerve-dis- 
tressing thing it is. Why should not tram- 
rails be so constructed as to emit a deep 
and musical note to which itinerant 
vendors, newsboys, and omnibus conduc- 
tors could attune their various cries? 
Why should not overhead wires be treated 
like the strings of an Aolian harp and 
drawn tight to the notes of some musical 
chord ? With these for ever quivering in 
the air, in harmony with the deep diapason 
of melodized street traffic, how easy it 
would be for the sweep to attune to it his 
unearthly falsetto! A musical minor note 
would be equally telling. Trilby shows 
us what can be done with the cry of 
“Milk oh!” The sellers of flowers, with 
a little training, could soon be made to 
see what abundant possibilities of metric 
charm lie in their already picturesque 
call, “ All a-blowing and a-growing.” The 
butchers’ entreaties to their customers to 
“Buy, buy, buy, buy,” afford suggestions 
for a splendid glee or round or merry 
madrigal. Could not Sir Arthur Sullivan 
convert to rhythmic beauty the cries of 
“ Cauliflower,” and “ Plaice all alive oh,” 
that in their present form fill suburban 
streets with mere unruly noise? Such 
calls as “ Sweet lavender,” “‘ Fresh violets,” 
“ Roses a penny a bunch,” “ Primroses,” 
and “ Daffodils and Wallflowers,” are a 
direct invitation to the musician. And in 
the matter of itinerant musicians, a qualify- 
ing examination before a council of taste 
will have to be passed before any may 
venture upon such a trade; and with all 
these changes, such a flood of light and 
sweetness, such a glory of colour and 
mellifluity of sound, will be poured upon 
our great metropolis as will make it the won- 
der and the joy of nations, the favourite 
dwelling-place of artists, the inspiration of 
poets, and the happiest hunting-ground 


of the essayist and novelist. 
* > * * 
’ 








LONDON IN 


Is it impossible ? 

Would not our great-grandfathers have 
considered the London of to-day equally 
improbable ? Think of the transformation 
it has undergone in the present century 
alone! It was only in 1812 that gas began 
to supersede the wretched oil lamps that 
had previously been the sole illuminant. 
Prior to Sir Robert Peel’s “ Act for Im- 
proving the Police in and near the Metro- 
polis,” passed in 1829, the only guardians 
of the night were 803 men, most of whom 
were old and infirm, the payment of 83d. 
to ls. 6d. per night being insufficient to 
induce able-bodied men to fill the office. 
The water supply, until 1828, when a 
commission was appointed to inquire into 
it, was delivered direct to consumers from 
the rivers, polluted by sewage, without 
any settling reservoirs or filtering beds. 
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The sanitary arrangements were of the 
most primitive description, gutters being 
provided at each side of the street for a 
system of open drainage. The streets 
were paved with cobblestones instead of 
the smooth wood and asphalte of to-day ; 
and the wheels of vehicles, guiltless of 
rubber tyres, made a desperate noise upon 
them. Narrow streets have given place 
to wide and imposing thoroughfares. 
And as what has once been again may be, 
is it romantic or Utopian to dream of 
changes that are tocome ? No! It is simply 
a sum in proportion. If this immense 
improvement has taken place in the Lon- 
don of 1895 as compared with that of 
1800, what may be expected of the Lon- 
don of 1930, the tremendous 
accelerando in progress that has marked 
the last ten years ? 


given 














A PUBLIC MISFORTUNE. 


BY ALEXANDER 


OHNNY GOUK was a carter, and 
cracked a whip. But louder and 
more constant than the crack of his whip 
was the sound of his tongue. Failing 
better company, he would talk to himself 
every foot of a five-mile trudge with his 
cart, spluttering out the words in a see- 
saw voice, but with such rapidity that 
they were seldom articulate. After the 
first mile his lips were wreathed in foam, 


SS 
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master’s voice that he had not the heart 
to continue his journey in silence. 
Johnny was inordinately proud of his 
voice, and always carried a tuning-fork 
in his waistcoat pocket. Sometimes, as 
he trudged along by the side of his cart, 
he would break loudly into a psalm-tune ; 
but not before he had smitten the tuning- 
fork on his knee, and applied the end to 
his teeth to give himself the note. As he 


‘* HAD SMITTEN THE TUNING-FORK ON HIS KNEE.”’ 


a fact apparent to everyone he spoke to, 
but of which he himself apparently re- 
mained ignorant. Watty Whyte, who 
had an everlasting contempt for him, 
called him a “haverin’ idiot.” “His 
mouth’s never dacent from mornin’ to 
night,” said Watty, “and he has nae 
sense enough to draw the back o’ his hand 
across it.” Every now and again, as 
Johnny paused to take breath, prepar- 
atory to starting a new train of thought, 
the cart also came to a standstill. It 
seemed as if the old horse had grown so 
accustomed to the accompaniment of his 


returned to his pocket the only musical 
instrument he possessed, he ran his voice 
feelingly up and down the scale, as if to 
test its quality and strength, before trust- 


ing it with the sacred tune. For Johnny 
believed that all the tunes in the Scottish 
Psalmody had been originally composed 
by King David himself. 

On one memorable Sabbath morning, 
Johnny led the praise of the congregation, 
and by not a few of the critical members 
his variations and flourishes at the end 
of each verse, particularly the last, were 
considered superior to those of the regular 
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occupant of the precentor’s chair. How 
Johnny, for the first and last time in his 
life, came to occupy that proud position 
happened in this wise. He was hanging 
about the church porch, with his hands in 
his pockets, waiting till everyone should 
have entered the church before he took 
his seat, when he became aware of a 
hurried consultation of three elders round 
the church plate. 


{ Payaes= — 
Wu Ait iM a) Pi iS 


‘‘SANK DOWN HEAVILY UPON HIS SEAT.’ 


“Has onything gaen wrang, Mr. 
Murray ?” asked Johnny, approaching 
the leading elder with due reverence, for 
he knew it was a bold thing for him to do. 

“The precentor’s taken ill at the last 
minute,” said the sombre-looking in- 
dividual thus addressed. “And there's 
no’ a man in this village can take his 
place. I maun away round to the 
minister, and see what’s to be done.” 
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“T'll tak’ his place,” said Johnny, 
excitedly. “I’m no’ blate like what a 
younger chiel might be, and I hae as guia 
a voice as ony man in the Parish. Ye’ve 
heard me sing ‘Maggie Lauder’ in yer 
ain kitchen, Mr. Murray; and ye ken 
whether I'm speaking the truth or no,” 

“Man, man, haud your lang tongue, 
said the elder, sternly. “ Remember the 
place yer standin’ in, and that ye’re prac- 

tically before the session. It’s 

a sair pity,” he continued, turn- 

ing his back on Johnny, and 

addressing his brother elders, 

“that we’re forced to make use 

of the like of him ; but there’s 

nae help for it that I can see.” 
Soe Thus it was that Johnny, a 
few minutes later, walked in be- 
fore the minister and took his 
seat in the place of honour. 
By some strange coincidence 
the chair upon which the pre- 
centor usually sat had been sent. 
away to be repaired, and a 
wooden form had temporarily 
taken its place. There was no 
desk, nothing to hide behind, 
and Johnny began to feel his 
position a little trying. But 
now the first psalm had been 
given out, and Johnny was on 
his feet. His voice shook a 
little at the first line, but long 
before he had come to the last 
verse he was thoroughly enjoy- 
ing himself, and singing with 
supreme gusto. When the end 
came, he stood for a moment 
enjoying his triumph, then slowly re- 
treated backwards with his face still 
turned towards the congregation, and 
sank down heavily upon his seat. In- 
stantly there was a dull crash, and for a 
moment nothing was seen of the precentor 
but the soles of his feet. When the 
silence had been restored with double in- 
tensity, it was seen that the form had 
given way beneath him, and he now lay 
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prostrate on his back, his feet wide apart, 
his hands spread out as if in a vain at- 
temp* to support himself, and a look of 
innocent consternation on his generally 
vacant face. With evident pain and re- 
luctance he scrambled to his feet, and 
after a moment’s scrutiny of the broken 
form, slunk away to the side of the pulpit, 
But 
his nerve was broken, and for the rest of 


and sat down on one of the steps. 


the service the singing was of the feeblest 
description. For almost a week Johnny 
kept silent about his mishap, until he 
thought the memory of it was becoming 
faint. Then he broached the subject 
himself, and gave his own version of it 
in a belated self-defence. 

“It wasnae the look o’ the thing,” he 
havered, “but the fricht. Merey on us, 
ses I to mysel’, is the kirk comin’ doun? 
that’s what I Ses I, Is the kirk 
eciain’ Govan oi. the G&.p o° me, and me at 
the ither end frae the door? I never 
thocht o’ what I wad look like, it was a’ 
the ither way. Thinks I, what’s garrin’ 
everybody look frichted like? Dae they 
think I’m killed, or that my rumple bane’s 
broken? Losh! thinks I, if my rumple 
bane’s broken, I'll no’ be able tae get up, 
and the minister’ll hae tae come doun and 
carry me intae the vestry. I never 
thought what I was looking like for a 


said. 
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moment. Ses I to mysel’, ses I, and the 
thocht made the sweet rin down my back, 
if I’ve lost the paper wi’ the psalm tunes 
what’ll come ower us a’. It was nae like 
as if I had been an ordinar’ man like 
yersel’ that had had a coup. Folks wad 
jist hae lauched at ye. But they couldnae 
lauch at me, there was that muckle de- 
Ses the minister tae me 
ower, 


pending on me. 
in the vestry when it was a’ 


‘Johnny,’ ses he, ‘I was feared that we 
wad hae tae stop the service till I saw ye 
pick yersel’ up jist as if naething had 


happened.’ That’s what the minister 
said to me. Ses he, ‘If it had been ony 
ither man than yersel’, Johnny,’ ses he, 
‘I wad hae spoken tae him ower the 
pulpit. But when I saw it was yersel’, I 
knew it was a’ richt. Man,’ ses he, ‘ye 
lifted a wecht aff my mind when I saw 
ye get up and look round at the congre- 
gation wi’ greac solemuity, as much as 
to sae, “ What are ye a glowering at ; 
attend tae the minister.”’ But I could 
nae sit doun on my seat for a week after 
without fin’in’ my way as if it was fu’ o’ 
needles. That’s the effect it had on me. 
It wasnae the look o’ the thing, but the 
fricht.”” 

And once more Johnny would begin at 
the beginning and gallantly fight his 
battle over again. 
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BY J. F. NISBET. 


IS HONESTY THE BEST POLICY ? 
F you stop the man in the street, and 
ask him whether honesty is the best 
policy, he will probably (on recovering 
from his surprise) answer, Yes. What is 
mere, he will believe that he has told you 
the truth. Follow him in his daily 
avocations, however, and you will find 
that at almost every turn he is doing 
something which is not strictly honest 
according to any reasonable interpretation 
either in word or deed, but which he, 
nevertheless, calculates in his heart of 
hearts will turn out to his advantage. 
Moreover, his calculation cannot be so far 
out, because every day he verifies it, and 
every day, if experience were against him, 
he could turn over a new leaf, which he 
does not. 

It would be easy to multiply examples 
of this kind. “A bird in the hand,” they 
say, “is worth two in the bush.” Is this 
really so? As a generalisation, it seems 
open to doubt. Obviously, a great deal 
must depend upon the nature of the birds, 
and the appliances you have for snaring 
them. With a first-rate bird-catching 
equipment it might be quite a good 
speculation, as many a company promoter 
could attest, to risk the bird you hold for 
the two you hope to catch. When money 
is plentiful, thousands will be found acting 
upon this principle, which, the proverb 
notwithstanding, really underlias all com- 
mercial and financial life. After a“slump” 
on the Stock Exchange, it is true, many 
will ruefully recall the proverb, and re- 
gret they did not think of it sooner ; but, 
on the other hand, out of every financial 
crash somebody, who went for the two 
birds, and caught them, will be found 
emerging with a fortune. Here, again, 
if I mistake not, honesty fails to prove 
itself the best policy. 

The stickler for the wisdom of all pro- 
verbial lore may, at this point, be disposed 


to quibble by arguing that we do not see 
the whole scheme of things, and that the 
runs time into 
eternity, where alone we can expect it to 
be finally balanced. This 
familiarity with the designs of Providence 
which I do not profess to enjoy ; because, 
as a matter of fact, in the only book where 
the intentions of Providence are under- 
stood to be recorded, the word “ policy” 


honesty account from 


betrays a 


never occurs, being in fact, so modern and 
so obscure in origin, that the ctymologists 
can only suggest its derivation from 
* police.” 

Undeniably, however, there is some- 
thing Scriptural in that turn of phrase, 
“Honesty is the best policy,” just as 
there is in that other questionable saying 
which so shrewd a worldling as Sir Edward 
Watkin once quoted to a meeting of South 
Eastern Railway shareholders, as from 
the Bibie, but which, as a statement of 


fact, is palpably wrong, even in a figura- 
tive sense, namely, that “God tempers the 


wind to the shorn lamb.” If this were 
true of the shorn lamb, or anything like 
true, there would be an end of Darwinism. 
And if honesty could be proved to be the 
best policy, I am not sure that the whole 
system of philosopny standing in_ the 
revered name of Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
would not have to go by the board. 
Clearly the matter of a proverb is of much 
less account than its manner. Sterne’s 
now famous saying existed in germ long 
before he launched it upon a reverential 
world, no less pious an authority than 
George Herbert having expressed it thus: 
“To a close shorn sheep, God gives wind 
by measure.” In this form, of course, 
the sentiment was too transparently false 
to take the public in. The shorn sheep 
has to take its chance with the woolliest 
member of the flock, and the shorn lamb 
likewise, though such is the magic of 
words that the latter seems to be enveloped 
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in a sort of protecting atmosphere of 
sympathy. Sterne availed himself of the 
poetic glamour of the phrase without 
pausing to inquire whether, as a matter 
of fact, lambs are shorn at all. 

So with the saying honesty is the best 
policy. It has an axiomatic form well- 
calculated to deceive the unwary, who 
would probably not be surprised if they 
had the assurance of their local clergyman 
that it was lifted from the Sermon on the 
Mount. Of course, if the pursuit of 
honesty under all circumstances is to be 
taken as anything more than a purely 
worldly counsel, this discussion falls to 
the ground, or, at least, ought to be left 
in the hands of the theological experts. 
But, I do not look upon it in that light. 
It has no Scriptural authority, and must 
have been invented by worldlings for 
worldlings, in whose mouths, indeed, it is 
part of the small change of conversation. 
On reflection you will find that the word 
policy is out of harmony with every 
theological system in the world, denoting 
as it does, a certain freedom of choice 
between advisable and inadvisable courses. 
If, then, it may be urged the proverb has 
no authority, why dwell upon it? Why 
not pass it by on the other side? Excel- 
lent advice, no doubt. But the thing 
fascinates me. I cannot tear myself away 
fromit. It has caught my eye as a current 
imposture, and I am obliged to nail it like 
a bad coin to the counter, because it is 
the nucleus of a whole system of sham 
philosophy. 

STINKING FISH. 

Honesty is in its way such a good word, 
and such a desirable thing, that my ven- 
turing to attack it in this connection may 
savour of flippancy or worse. But I will 
ask the reader to ponder the argument a 
little, and give me the benefit of his 
second thoughts. What is honesty? Is 
it doing unto others as you would be done 
by ? Not exactly. I should have nothing 
to say against it if it were. There are 
so many kinds of honesty! As generally 
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applied, the proverb seems to cover two 
kinds—commercial honesty, and social 
honesty, that is tosay, absolute frankness in 
the ordinary relations of life. On its com- 
mercial side the proverb is counteracted 
by another of equal authority to the 
effect that “it is not well to cry stinking 
fish in the market place.” If, howéver, 
your fish is stinking, as it may well be, and 
if honesty is the best policy, why not ery 
stinking fish ? To this length I apprehend 
that nobody in the commercial world is pre- 
pared to go. Nor does the contention fail 
if the fish is taken in an allegorical sense. 


WHAT IS TRUTH ? 


There remains the question of social 
frankness, and here the proverb under 
discussion seems to be fortified by 
another, equally familiar, which counsels 
us to “tell the truth and shame the 
devil.” This looks sound, but it still does 
not bring us down to the bed-rock of the 
matter, because the illusive problem has 
to be faced, What is truth? On this 
point the sacred chronicler seems to have 
injustice to jesting Pilate, 
very poor 


done some 
who is represented as a 
humorist, whereas he was probably a_pro- 
found philosopher. When jesting Pilate 
asked, What is Truth? he was on the 
judicial bench, and very poor jokes, as we 
know, are made in that quarter. Still, 
there is the germ of a whole philosophy 
in the question, and the proper answer I 
take to be is that truth is just what the 
fallible observer thinks it is, no more and 
no less. In other words, truth is not an 
unassailable set of facts, but a shifting, 
uncertain, and personal interpretation of 
apparent facts. So long as the Ptolemaic 
theory of the universe lasted, and it had a 
run of something like one thousand five 
hundred years, the sun went round the 
earth. That was the fact, the disputing 
of which brought the hapless Galileo 
into conflict with the only acknowledged 
repositories of truth in his time. Since 
the establishment of the Copernican 
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system, on the other hand, as everybody 
knows, the earth has been comfortably 
going round the sun. 

Now, obviously, as truth (in the last 
resort) is nothing but a molecular action 
in the brain of the individual observer, 
and as there are all varieties of brains, 
and, consequently, all varieties of inter- 
pretation, it would be an intolerable state 
of things if every person conceived himself 
to be at liberty to speak the truth as he 
understood it, at all times and under all 
circumstances. As a matter of fact, a 
convenient modus vivendi has been arrived 
at on the basis of what I may call the 
average intelligence of mankind, regard 
being had, of course, to place and period 
—since what is truth, in the meridian of 
Greenwich and in Mrs. Grundy’s domestic 
circle, is not truth in the meridian of 
Teheran or Pekin, and was not truth even 
on the banks of the Thames two thousand 
years ago. 

In a very primitive society, honesty” 
might, in the popular sense assigned to it, 
be the best policy, if only on the ground 
that it was the easiest one; for it must 
always be easier to express your real 
sentiments than to disguise them. But, 
in a highly civilised community, with its 
infinite complexity of interests, the indi- 
vidual is bound to subordinate his pre- 
dilections to the general convenience of 
the community of which he is a member ; 
he replaces honesty by expediency, and he 
is the more justified in doing this, that 
the one course is probably as near the 
abstract verities as the other. 

THE MORAL PROVERB. 


For the 


Proverbs are of many kinds. 
most part they are shrewd and terse ex- 
pressions of worldly experience, and I 


have nothing to say against them. My 
béte noire is the moral proverb, which, 
at the best, expresses the canting aspira- 
tion of the masses towards an ideal which 
is unworkable in the market place. In 
sanitation, architecture, clothing, and 
other concrete affairs of life, the individual 
is schooled into harmony with the action 
of the majority ; he is made to toe the 
line of expediency. So in the domain of 
morals he is no more allowed to give rein 
to his individual caprice than he is free to 
erect a house that is displeasing to the 
surveyor of the County Council. One 
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man may think it well to speak the truth 
about his neighbours, and another to 
obstruct the public thoroughfare, but 
society as the final arbiter sits heavily 
upon both. Socially and journalistically 
there has been small room for honesty 
since the law of libel was established. 

The moral proverb will, however, 
(although so easily demolished by analysis) 
continue to live, seeing that in the lan- 
guage of the trade circular, it meets a wide 
felt want. It is a neat and compendious 
criticism upon other people's doings which 
gives you the comfortable feeling of leok- 
ing down upon poor humanity from a 
moral altitude. Moreover, it is an almost 
indispensable aid to conversation. 

If the moral proverb did not exist it 
would have to be invented in order to 
supply commonplace minds with a harm- 
less form of comment, adapted to all the 
relations of life. It is said that England, 
France, and Germany boast, each, several 
thousands of proverbs. But in the 
illiterate countries where thought is less 
flexible, there are naturally a far greater 
number. The East teems with proverbs, 
and in Spain they are estimated at from 
thirty to forty thousand. The popular 
speech of the Spaniards consists largely of 
proverbs strung end to end, no sentiment 
being thought too small to be unworthy 
of expression in the proverbial form; 
‘Mas vale algo que nada” (‘ something 
is better than nothing ”) your hidalgo will 
sententiously remark, just as Sancho 
Panza did before him. If the moral 
proverb were abolished, I believe it would 
enormously clear our minds of cant. But 
cant, perhaps, after all, is as good an 
imitation of virtue as we can hope to get 
in a mixed community of what M. 
Alphonse Daudet calls, “ strugforlifeurs.” 
And I doubt whether the strictly honest 
man in London could keep out of the 
hands of the police for a week. 


MONEY AND BRAINS. 


How strangely artificial the laws of 
property have become is illustrated by 
the fact that while an outcry is raised in 
many quarters at the tendency of govern- 
ments in this country, in America, and 
now in France, to take a bigger and 
bigger slice out of the property left by 
wealthy testators, the total eclipse at 
death of an intellect like that of M. 
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Alexandre Dumas, is accepted as being 
entirely in the natural and proper order 
of things. 

Is it harder that a millionaire should 
be debarred from tying up his wealth for 
several generations than that a man of 
genius should be unable to dispose by 
will of his intellect as a going concern, 
for which he personally has no further 
use, but which might still be valuable to 
his heirs? Logic and analogy forbid us 
to think so. Commercially speaking, the 
great man’s brain is the “ plant” which 
serves to turn out his literary or artistic 
product, the finished article which makes 
his reputation in the world’s market. It 
is to him what the brewery is to the 
brewer. To be sure, it comes to him in 
the first instance as a gift, but then so, 
in many cases, does the brewery to its 
proprietor, who, nevertheless, is allowed 
to will it away as he pleases. 


WATURE’S LIFE INTEREST. 


The difference between the two classes 
of property, the intellectual and the 
material, is this: that Nature never 
grants more than a life interest in her 
gifts, whereas man has devised primo- 
geniture and mortmain. 

By the establishment of death-duties 
we are reverting more or less imperfectly 
to Nature’s lines; and though not a be- 
liever in Socialism, which aims stupidly 
at establishing equality where no equality 
exists, I am not sure that the artificial 
laws of property are not destined to a 
sweeping revision. Nature’s life-interest 
will be found to be a very sound prin- 
ciple, if you take the trouble to.think it 
out. The other day I was condoling with 
a French man of letters upon the loss his 
country had sustained in the death of the 
author of La Dame aux Camélias and Le 
Demi-Monde. “Que voulez-vous,” he re- 
plied ; “il nous faut de la place.” And, 
in truth it would be a terrible state of 
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affairs if intellect were transmissible from 
father to son, and were only extinguished 
on the failure of the family line! What 
a congestion of genius there would be in 
the domain of literature and art ! 


MILLIONAIRE DYNASTIES. 

Some difficulty of this kind is already 
being felt in regard to money or money's 
worth which shows a dangerous tendency 
to accumulate in a comparatively small 
number of hands. Certain safeguards 
there are—no doubt, against an abuse of 
the laws of property. The betting ring, 
the stock exchange, the variety theatre, 
blindly stigmatised as evils, are all so 
many agencies for the dissipation of 
wealth. Each generation has its sharps 
and its flats—the men with brains and no 
money and the men with money and no 
brains. The second or third inheritor of 
a family fortune usually makes ducks and 
drakes of it. How far sueh natural safe- 
guards may be trusted to hold good, 
however, in face of the spread of education, 
and the growing sense of the power that 
wealth confers, it is difficult to say. 
Millionaire dynasties are beeoming a 
feature of American Society—I believe 
there are five generations of Astors and 
almost as many of Vanderbilts. We, too, 
have our Rothschilds. Such is the force of 
family traditions and family opinion now 
brought to bear upon him that the spend- 
thrift heir seems to have less and less 
chance of asserting himself. 

For this reason it strikes me as a matter 
of the utmost social and economic im- 
portance that the State should show a 
growing disposition to “ confiscate ” wealth 
on the death of its owner. The French 
have copied our scheme of death-duties 
and are going one better. Soon every 
State in Europe will be on the same tack. 
If I mistake not, these death-duties which 
are still in their infancy, are destined to 
play a large part in the social evolution 
of the future. 
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ARE INTERVIEWERS A BLESSING OR A CURSE? 


BY THE INTERVIEWERS, 
BY RAYMOND BLATIDWAYT, MISS M. A. BELLOC, FREDERICK DOLMAN, MISS 
FRIEDERICHS, AND G. B. BURGIN. 


It all depends, of course, upon the interviewer. An 


interviewer to be in any way whatever successful in Raymond Blathwayt 
says that the Inter- 


oe . ° - rall_-hra 4 e aa » s3ass : i f 
his calling must be a well-bred man ; he must possess yiower isa blessing. 


unfailing tact and sympathy; he must be thoroughly 

up-to-date in every particular, politically, socially, ecclesiastically, from 
a literary point of view, and also, as far as possible, from an artistic and 
a scientific point of view. For his is a mind that is thrown into contact 
with many minds; he must encounter every species of the human 
race. One day he has to breakfast with a Cardinal of Rome, on the next 
to lunch with 
aCabinet Minis- 
ter, a carica- 
turist, a cele- 4 
brated novelist, 5 

a successful law- 

yer. He may 

find himself con- yp 
fronting an emi- 

nent Noncon- 
formist one 





week, and in 
close contact 
with a leading 
High Church- 
man the next 
-—he must know something of the life and works, the hopes and 
He 





ambitions, the suecesses and failures, and weaknesses of each. 
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must place each in his own and proper atmosphere and environ- 


ment, and, reading keenly the character of the subject of the moment, , 

he must, as it were, albeit delicately and lightly, suggest each one’s per- 

sonality and marked individuality. All this appears, perhaps, at first k! 
sight, to argue omnisci- . | 
ence on the part of the ; 


interviewer. But it is , 
not in the least necessary 

that he should be a 

perambulating dic- 4 
tionary of universal 1) 
knowledge ; if he were 
30, he would assuredly 
be fit for higher and 
better things than inter- 
viewing, than which it 
is scarcely possible to 
imagine a more detest- 
able form of earning 





one’s daily bread. But, 
nevertheless, I maintain 
that the interviewer who knows his duty, who easily and intelligently 
“gets at” the mind of the person whom he is interviewing, and 
who places him as he actually is before the public—who is not a 
mere auctioneer’s appraiser of the wretched man’s belongings at so 
much per thousand words—such a man, I ° 
take it, is in his own small way—very small 

way—a benefactor to his kind, It is not 

only as a preserver of minor contemporary 

history that the necessity for him and his 7 
services exists. In many respects he is a 
: : Fe , THE C Mo 
discoverer; he brings people to the light (2 





who would otherwise remain long unknown. atidas 4 
He must have not only insight, but foresight. 10 

He is frequently enabled to place an ordinary oe / 
abstruse or dry-as-dust subject—political, 


scientific, or ecclesiastical—brightly, interest- eee -4 





ingly, untechnically, and in a popular manner 
before the man in the street, who, like 
Gallio, cares for none of these things ; or he ' 
gets hold of a person brimful of information 






on a matter of general interest, but who has no gift of expression: the 






interviewer acts as his interpreter. And thus not only can high and 
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dry subjects pertaining to science, ecclesiasticism, /a haute politique be, 
as it were, popularised by the aid of the interviewer, but by means of 
the clash of two bright minds, a greater interest is drawn out of sub- 
jects of every variety. The question counts for something as well as 
the answer. For it must be remembered that the interviewer goes with 
the mind of the public in him, the public whom Horace termed profane 
, or uninitiate, whom certain shining lights of to-day regard as Philistine, 


en aa 


but the public whose admiration none of them altogether despise ; this 
public, I say, has a mind and an intelligence of its own, a mind fairly 
open to persuasive reason and an intelligence not to be ignored. It is 
the mean, as Herbert Spencer says, from which all genius is but a 
slight divergence. The interviewer, with their mind in him, comes 
between the public and the novelist, dramatist, or artist of the future, 

we will say; he endeavours, on behalf of his clientéle, to elucidate the 
mind of the writer, and the working of that mind, its trains of thought, 
and the conclusions at which those trains eventually arrive. 

Under such circumstances does he not effect good rather than 
harm ? 

The interviewer is a curse rather than a blessing when he enters 
houses uninvited, when he pries into the privacy of home-life, when he 
disregards the confidence that has been placed in his honour and good 
taste, when he misrepresents what is said to him. But such cases are 
few and far between; in England, at all events, the interviewer does 
his duty as it should be done, with tact and reticence and good feeling. 
And above all, though his work should ever show signs of care, let him 
not take himself seriously. He is not a literary man, nor can he even 
call himself a journalist. He is an interviewer pure and simple. But 
just as he who sweeps a crossing can make that and the action fine, so 
even can an interviewer dignify a calling than which scarce any other 
on earth has been so much besmirched and bespattered with the mud of 
the thoughtless passer-by. 


Whether the interviewer is a blessing or a curse 


depends almost entirely on the good sense and dis- Miss M. A. Belloc 
alleges it depends 
. upon the 
any enterprise where publicity is necessary or helpful, “subject.” 


cretion of his or her subject. To those engaged in 


the interviewer is a very practical blessing, for “ the 

man in the street” and, indeed, “the woman at home,” will read an 
interview with eager interest when nothing would induce them to even 
glance through an article dealing with the business, the philanthropic, 
or the political enterprise, which forms the matter discussed in the 
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“chat” or “talk” to which they first turn instinctively on opening 






their paper or magazine. 

When discussing the interview question it should always be 
remembered, especially by those who have perchance never met either 
an “Interviewer ” or a “ Celebrity ” in the flesh, that on this side of the 
Atlantic, at least, no one is obliged to be interviewed. Almost 







invariably the interview takes place by 
appointment, and for the one who declines 
there are fifty who seek out rather than 
refuse an opportunity of delivering their 
minds on whatever subject or hobby 








happens to be engrossing them for the 





moment 

Even trom the lowest points of view— 
self-interest and self-preservation—the inter- 
viewer should invariably send a proof to his A veves 
or her subject. People will often say, ay, HeA0ES oe 
and even insist on having them recorded, fas, 
things that they will ultimately regret 
seeing in print, and which they will feel 


















strongly tempted to deny having said. It then 

becomes a question of word against word, and the interviewer as often 
as not gains the reputation of being if not wilfully inaccurate, at least 
grossly careless. Further, when a conversation deals with personal 
opinions aad impressions, it is all essential that the person interviewed 
should be able to see if the sense, at least, of what he said has been 
correctly rendered, and this end is not always to be attained by steno- 
graphic accuracy ; indeed, most of the better known interviewers have 
never learnt shorthand, but trust entirely to notes and a well-trained 












memory. 

Whether an interviewer prove a blessing or a curse to those who 
consent to make him a medium of communication between themselves 
and the public also depends, to a great extent, on his general know- 
ledge of contemporary literary, political, theatrical, and artistic matters. 
Interviewing is unfortunately supposed to be fairly easy work, and 
instead of being given to the most capable, it is often offered to the 
newest recruit on the staff of a paper. And yet long before this branch 
of journalism was known by its present name, the art of accurately 
recording conversations played a great part both in diplomatic and 
foreign press correspondences, and the work was only confided to the 
most level-headed and intelligent people. 

Not unfrequently the interviewer is expected to make bricks out of 
straw. A celebrity—mos: often a politician or military authority—is 
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quite willing to obtain the advertisement given by an interview 
published in a leading journal, but desires to do so at the least possible 
cost to himself. Then it is that the réles are reversed, and that the 
great man’s unhappy victim has to do the best he can with scanty 
materials. The late General Boulanger was a signal instance of this 
kind ; he was delighted to receive any journalist who could promise him 
a column interview in a London daily, but he would adopt almost any 
expedient in order to avoid answering even the simplest and least com- 
promising question put to him; in this differing to an extraordinary 
degree from his distinguished follower, Henri Rochefort, who, frank to 
imprudence, gives his opinion on men and things with utter abandon. 

It must be admitted chat there is one type of celebrity to whom 
the interviewer must often appear in the guise of an unpleasant neces- 
sity and unwelcome guest ; that is to the shy man of letters or poet, 
who, while he reluctantly admits the value of publicity, sees no reason, 
wuy the lovers of his books should wish to know in what kind of 
house they were written, or to learn his opinion on purely unliterary 
matters ; but the matter rests in his own hands, and no one can oblige 
him to submit to the infliction. 

Apropos of interviews and interviewers, it is strange that the 
public have never yet welcomed with favour a volume entirely made 
of interviews. The readers of periodical literature seem content to 
regard this branch of journalism as purely ephemeral, and yet what 
would not the historian of to-day and to-morrow give to have under 
their hands the record of a series of interviews with Warwick the 
King-maker, Cecil, Lord Burleigh, and Oliver Cromwell. 

* * * * 
In discussing the beatific or demoniacal character of 
the “interviewer” we incur the taunt, Pre nich ag al 
I am afraid, of sitting in judgment on viewer is ablessing. 
our own cause, There might be more 


i 
: 
| 


mee ets 


pertinence, perhaps, in the opinions of those whom it 
is still the fashion to call our “victims.” It is, of 
course, not very long since the “interviewer” was 
considered fair game for everybody’s scorn. He was 
the Paul Pry of journalism, the shameless invader of 
the inoffensive Englishman’s castle, the ghoulish 
destroyer of his domestic sanctity, and so on. It 
mattered little that these jibes and jeremiads came 
from people who—good, innocent souls—were never 
likely to attract the attention of the interviewer— 
when they did not proceed from magazine editors and 
other superior Pharisees in the literary profession. The “interview” 
TT 
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was given over to anathema; the “interviewer” was an Ishmael in 
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the land of letters, even though Matthew Arnold paid him a tribute 
of respect, and none of his more distinguished “ victims” joined in the 


hue-and-cry against him. 


But in the last year or so there has been 
an undeniable change in the spirit of our 
dream. Whether “interviewing” is a 
blessing or a curse, many who began by 
cursing have lived long enough to bless 
it. Magazine editors among the number, 
who gladly admitted the accursed thing 
into their pages, as soon as they discovered 
that even the people who denounced 
“interviewing ” as an invention of Ameri- 
can devilry, were eager te read the 









“ interviews.” 





The rise, progress, 
triumph of the “interview” forms a 
curious chapter in the story of British 
journalism. Beginning in this country, 


and _ ultimate 


as everybody knows, in the Pall Mall 
Gazette under the editorship of Mr. Stead, it was at first reviled simply 


because of the bad name it had obtained across the Atlantic. 


But Mr. 


Stead soon showed that, easily adapted to English journalistic ideas of 
courtesy and refinement, the innovation could be made both useful and 
popular, and thus induced several of his evening and other contem- 
poraries to follow suit. The great morning papers. followed more 
slowly, but ultimately the Times completed the surrender of the old 


journalism itself. Then came the turn of the 
magazines, and lastly, the half-crown reviews. 
I believe I was the first to publish an “ inter- 
view ” in an English magazine ; this was at the 
end of 1889, but for some time later all sugges- 
tions of the kind were coldly received by 
magazine editors, who have since made the 
“interview” one of the principal features of 
their pages. 

A thing which has made such headway 
against the ingrained prejudice of both reader 
and editor must surely have some elements of 
good in it, must surely satisfy some proper and 
legitimate want of our common nature. 





oe 


As it appears to me, the question under discussion resolves itself 


into this—Is it a good thing that our distinguished mea and women’s 
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conduct of their lives should be made known to the undistinguished 
many—that, whilst still living, the men and women with the largest 
hearts and brains in our midst should be known to us, as, by great 


trouble and much research, we have been enabled to know sueh 
men and women of the past? Shade of Samuel Smiles, such a question 
answers itself. This is treating the subject au grande serieux perhaps, 
but then the subject has a really serious side. Are not all moralists 
agreed as to the ethical vaiue of biography !—and“ interviews,” after all, 
are for the most part biography in a new form. As to the form, well, 
that is a matter of literary taste which cannot be disposed of by referenee 
to the “interview” alone. Account must also be taken of Boswell’s 
Johnson, Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, and other things that every- 
body agrees to consider classical. Mr. Anthony Hope’s popularity as a 
writer of stories in dialogue must be regarded as an outcome of this 
same literary taste—this preference on the part of the average man for 
the colloquial and the personal. No doubt the “interview” is to be 
condemned as a “curse” if this curious interest of the average man in 
his greater fellow-men is sinful. But the sin—if sin it be—is surely 
akin to a virtue ; and when the good-comes to be impartially set against 
the evil the interviewer may yet be proclaimed a blessing to his generation. 


© * * 7 


May I be allowed to say, first of all, that I must 

decline to speak for “the Interviewers ” collectively ? dustinas wh cpeah 

I dare say some of them are “a curse.” So, at least, collectively. 

I have seen it stated again and again in all the papers 

that are too stupid, too stolid, or too superior to publish interviews. I 
can only speak 
for myself, and 
I am quite con- 
vinced that I 
am on the side 
of the angels, 
and come as a 
boon and a 
blessing to men 
when coming 
as an _ inter- 
viewer. It is 
true, seme- 
times, the sub- 

jects of an interview take a little convincing, but in the end they all 

eome round to the same view, that really the interviewer is rather 
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a nice person, “as newspaper people go,” and those that were last in 
their appreciation are mostly first before we cordially take leave of 
each other. Example being better than precept, let me give an instance 
or two of the truth of my contention. 

Bears, whether human or four-legged, are said to be among the 
most unsociable of beings, the most awkward to deal with. On the 
whole, perhaps the four-legged ones, from the merely human point of 
view, are the most difficult. And yet, such an one, a big, lumbering, 
yellow, Pyrenean specimen, has shown me the signs of the highest 
approval that can be expected from any bear whatever, at the end of 
an interview, even though circumstances at the beginning of our 
acquaintance seemed most unpropitious. He and his little brother 
had danced before the Queen, on the terrace at Windsor Castle, under 
the direction of one Jacques. The day after, I was sent down to 
Windsor to discover the Pyrenean party, and then to interview 
the bear and his Jacques, concerning the royal dance, and its impres- 
sions and effects. 

There is a Windsor that is in no way royal. In it the party whom 
the Queen had delighted to honour had taken lodgings after the event. 
They had dined—as Her Majesty’s guests—at a tavern, entering which 
you descended, by some steps, from the level of the road into a sub- 
terranean dining-room. Jacques and his boy dined, drank, and smoked 
therein, and all the four slept in the shed behind the house. Jacques 
himself patronized me joyfully at once, for did I not speak his own 
tongue in this land of gibberish ? and did I not make myself at home 
in the tavern, and suggested that to-day, not the Queen, but the 
paper I represented would feel honoured if he and Co, would dine at 
its expense. 

' The bear himself was less inclined to be kind tome. The story is 
too long to be told here, but the discovery of those bears took me a 
long adventurous day, and it was evening when first we met. The 
creatures had danced and trotted along dusv roads all the day, and 
were giad to creep into their shed. And then the interviewer came, 
and they were fetched out into the yard again. With the infinite 
patience of “dumb things,” which makes me, for one, look up to instead 
of down on all animals, the two weary, footsore beasts came out, and 
for once I thought this interviewer a curse. I forbade Jacques to 
let them perform, and turned from the pathetic sight of the big 
yellow bear to the little brown one, on whom his chains looked some- 
what less humiliating. A moment later I felt a curious sensation, and, 
turning round, I looked with abject horror into the face, close to mine, 

of the huge bear. He stood on his hind-legs, and his “arms” were 

round my waist. The spectators who had gathered in the yard just 
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shrieked with delight ; the bear gave a low grunt, and Jacques, showing 
all his gleaming teeth, grinned soothingly, “N’ayez donc peur, 
mademoiselle; il veut seulement vous embrasser.” After that I went 
home, and next morning, when my nerves were rather steadier, I began 
to tell the story as a good joke, which 
in my prowess, I had enjoyed im- 
mensely. 

But, jesting apart, in my humble 
opinion the interviewer has the chance 
of doing a world of good useful work, 
provided always he has the sense of 
decency and honour that prevents him 
from publishing such details as tend 
only to feed offensive curiosity con- 
cerning the private life or doings of 
an interviewee—the details that are 
never meant for publication. If the 
interviewer is a person of average tact and intelligence he will know, 
without being told, what he may “use” in the interview, and what he 
had better keep out. Any interviewer who does not know this is a 
curse. The rest are a blessing, and, as I said before, I belong to the 





rest. 
An instance occurs to me where the actual words, “ your coming 
’ were said to me after an interview. I had been 


» 


has been a blessing, 
told off to go to some interesting and mysterious part of London where 
a foreign lady had started what has now proved a most successful and 
useful philanthropic institution. I stayed half the day and all the night, 
so interesting was the whole thing, notwithstanding the fact that the 
scent of many monkeys and other uncanny creatures was overwhelm- 
ingly strong, and that during the night the more objectionable side of 
very old London houses was discomfortingly brought home to me. 
Then I went home and wrote two columns about it all, pointing out that 
this good work, in which a wealthy lady had spent all her money, was 
going to ruin for lack of a little British sympathy. Some months later 
I happened to be near the house again, and went in to see how the 
monkeys were, and the dogs and cats and outlandish squirrels. Every- 
thing was the same, but the lady of the house had become a changed 
being. The first time I saw her she was sweetly sad, and care looked 
out of her kind eyes. This time she flew into the room with a beaming 
face, and said, in quaintest English and with very un-English abandon, 
“Oh, you very dear! How shall I thank you? Your coming has 
been such a blessing! You have saved everything! Lord R——, 
after reading your article, sent me a cheque for £1,000.” 








G. B. Burgin thinks 
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This sounds boastful, but it is nothing but the truth. And I might 
say to you, what Mr. Gladstone said jestingly to me a few days ago, 
though in a very different connection, “I could say much more, but I 
won't.” On the whole, I think the best test as to whether an interviewer 
is a blessing or a curse (from THE IDLER’s point of view), would be if the 
Editor of THE IDLER would let some of us interview him. He might 
then have a series of papers on interviewing, from the interviewee’s 
point of view. 


* * * * 


It all depends upon the circumstances. Sometimes 
it is a curse to be an interviewer—then the public curse 


it all depends upon too; at other times, itis an unalloyed delight. I began 
the circumstances. to interview literary lions and lionesses from sheer love 





for them and that desire, which every young literary 
aspirant has, to be in touch with the heads of his profession. But I had 
to know all about them, to sympathise with their work, or the inter- 
view was a failure. A successful interviewer must be either singularly 
sensitive or utterly callous. I can date most of my literary friendships 
from the time when, with heart in mouth, and shorthand book up my 
sleeve, I timidly knocked at the gorgeous doors of my “subjects.” 
With the knowledge born of experience, I afterwards became aware 
that my fears were groundless owing to the simple fact that the inter- 
views had been properly arranged for, and in no instance were the 
victims taken by surprise. That is essential. An interviewer has no 
more business to take his “subject” by surprise than qne stranger has 
to pick the pocket of another stranger. It doesn’t give the “subject ” 
time to arrange either his facts or his furniture. 

A good deal of nonsense is talked about the sanctity of literary life, 
and so on. One fecls inclined to say, with Lord Arthur Pomeroy, 
“What rot!” A successful man has always something to say worth 
listening to—especially a successful literary man. His skeletons repose 
in their cupboards ; he doesn’t drag them forth for the interviewer to 
batten upon ; and, very frequently, he has some pet fad of which he 
is dying to tell the world. In comes that beneficent angel, the 
interviewer, and the thing is done. The one great rule in interview- 
ing is always to give the “subject” your “copy” to correct. With 
the very best intentions in the world, you may make some mistake 
im a matter of fact or opinion, or say something which the “ subject ” 
did not mean to slip out, and which he afterwards wished to recall. 
The aggravating part of submitting your interview to the “ subject,” 
is that he invariably knocks out the most interesting experience, the 
best anecdote, the most striking incident. That is one of the trials 
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to which an mterviewer has to submit before he can become purged 
from earthly dross. 

The “hack” interviewer is a curse to himself and the public, 
because he has long ago lost all enthusiasm, and puts the “subject” 
through a mere mechanical kind of barrel organ “demnitioned grind.” 
But your receptive interviewer who has said to his chief, “I want to 
interview So-and-so because I admire him,” 
has a delightful though exhausting task. Every 
nerve is strained to get the right impression, 
to faithfully reproduce all that has been said. 
To write a really good interview takes every 
ounce out of a man, especially when he is not 


| 
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relying on shorthand notes. The sight of a 
shorthand book is apt to disconcert any but a 
seasoned “subject.” I remember once inter- 
viewing Mr. Stead, who began by informing me 
that he didn’t think much of a man who took 
notes, soI sat back in a chair, and turned myself 
into a human phonograph, whilst he paced up 
and down. He talked to me brilliantly on every 
conceivable subject in heaven above, or on the 
earth below, for half-an-hour (the allotted time), dismissed me with a 
} cordial shake of the hand, shot me out of aside door, and I found 
myself, like the infant MacStinger, sitting on a cold stone slab of the 
staircase trying to remember all that I had heard. I was nearly dead 
before I finished, but I remembered that I had interviewed an exces- 
sively busy man, and had monopolised more than my fair share of his 
time. My second interview was with a lady who is the doyenne of the 
literary world. At first, she refused to be interviewed. “ Mrs. 
is the most interesting woman in London,” said my chief. “Try 
again.” She wrote back: “As you make the matter a personal one, 
come and see me.” I went, with fear and trembling, and she inter- 
viewed me. Then I received permission to interview her, and 
became her most devout lover. It was the most gracious, the 








tenderest consideration I ever received. Her experience helped my 
imexperience ; she led me gently along over rough ways and craggy 
paths until my task was done. I rarely interview people now, and I 
have been interviewed myself. ‘Just about four anecdotes, early 
struggles two ‘ pars,’ first accepted story one ditto, and we'll shove it 
into the paper before your story comes out,” said the unabashed inter- 
viewer. “Then we can go and lunch.” On another occasion a profes- 
sienal interviewer walked in. “I wish you’d do meafavour. Fact is, 


I haven’t a ‘ subject’ for next month’s ——. Just de me for it, will 
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you? and I'll dictate it.” “My dear sir,” once wrote a friendly 
stranger, “I daresay you would like to interview me, so enclose an 
interview already done in order to save time. Won't you come and 
dine with me when it appears?” Somehow that interview never did 
appear. 

But Iam straying from the subject. When the interviewer loves 
his work, and interviews a man in whom everyone is interested, he is 
an undoubted blessing. I don’t know much about other than literary 
“ subjects,” but when I think of the men I have met in this way, and 
what a soul-enlarging, horizon-widening experience it is to sit and talk 
with the kings of the craft, it hurts me to think that there are so many 
“subjects” who “have not arrived,” who are equally great, yet 
vainly wait for the footstep on their uncarpeted stair of that herald of 
Fame who puts them in touch with their public, and oft secures 
them bread and cheese. 














XUM 








He (who has been standing for a figure in the landscape)—“ Yes, very good; but you haven’t made 
it much like me.” 
Sae—“ Well, you see, I want to sell it.” 








XUM 














eave: 
“AM 


Suz—‘‘ I asked Pa to buy me a bicycle, and he flatly refused.” 
Hz—“ Did you not say the most spiteful thing you could?” 
Suze—‘ Yes. I told him I wished he had never married into our family.’ 








